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‘* He'll noiin come back, grandfather won't.” 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, 


A Aorth Country Storp. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 


Avtuor or ‘‘ Between HEATHER AND Sza,” ‘THe Haven unper THE Hitt,” ete. 


CHAPTER L.—“ AT YOUR SOFT TOUCH OF 
PITY, LET ME WEEP.” 
‘* Experience is like the stern-lights of a ship at sea, and 


illuminates only the track we have passed over.” 
CoLERIDGE. 


APPINESS, dear! Is that the rock 
on which you have been stranded ?” 

The speaker was a woman, young-looking 
for her age; and, without consideration one 
would add, beautiful. 

It was not a face that people felt inclined 
to analyse. The expression of goodness, of 
quietness, of reserved strength was of that 
unobtrusive kind which people accept without 
question. 


Few who knew Margaret Thurs- | 


tone, and had a trouble, could help confiding | 


though she did not always make 


in her; 
Her tendency | t 


such confidence quite easy. 


being toward reticence, she had naturally a | the matter altogether ; 


dread of the unguarded and unrestrained | 
outpourings of others. To- night she had had | 
no fear; no strain had been. put upon her 
forbearance. From first to last she had 





listened to the story Thorhilda Theyn had told | 


with interest, with sympathy; yet with a 
growing wonder that a woman whose instincts 
were evidently pure and good, whose prin- 


| 
| 


ciples were upright, whose outlook over men | 
and things was both clear and wide—that | 


one apparently so irreproachable could yet 
have been so blinded, could yet have been 
permitted to fall so far from her own first 
estate as to be now lying, so to speak, in the 
very dust, with ashes of humiliation on a 
head that had always been held, perhaps un- 
consciously, a little proudly above its fellows. 
Certainly it was not quite easy to see beyond 
and behind this strange and sad compli- 
cation. 

Mrs. Thurstone’s life had been lived in the 
world. Though her means were now narrow, 
her way of living straitened, she had many 
friends who did not forget that she was the 
daughter of an admiral, the widow of a 
cavalry officer who had fallen in the Crimea. 


She herself at that time had not been twenty | 


years of age ; her husband had not completed 
his thirtieth winter. 

Her life since then had been not only pure 
and blameless, but those alone who were 


' sweet human kindliness that her 


| net one of social seclusion. 


ceaseless self-sacrifice, the untiring devotion 
with whic) she gave her time, her strength, 
and such means as she had, to the service of 
such as were yet poorer than herself. Her 
name was not in the newspapers, she sat on 


|no committees, she organized no new and 


popular ways of being philanthropic. Yet 
it may be that she dared to think prayer- 
fully of a time when she would hear the 
words, “I was an hungered, and you gave Me 


| meat.” 


Still, as it has been intimated, her life was 
Her society was 
too much valued by such as understood for 
that to be possible. And so it was that she 
was able to estimate to the full the gravity 
of the thing that Thorhilda Theyn had done. 
A woman less conversant with the way of 
the modern world might have underrated 
indeed, it is probable 
that Miss Theyn had a little hoped to be 
consoled by hearing some words that should 
| betray that a lighter and easier view might 
be taken; but if so her hope was disap- 
pointed. 

Margaret Thurstone’s memory was good ; 
her affection enduring. Though so many 
years had passed since she had counted Squire 
Theyn’s dead wife among her friends—a 
friend older than herself by fourteen years, 
and possibly weaker in some ways, yet a 
woman so loving, so gentle, so full of all 
memory 


|could never be recalled without a sigh,— 


privileged to watch it closely knew of the | 


XVI—40 


though all this had been so long ago Mrs. 
Thurstone had received the daughter of her 
dead friend almost without surprise, and cer- 
tainly without regret. 

It was chiefly from her Aunt Averil that 
Thorhilda had heard of Mrs. Thurstone ; 
and though she had heard so little, that little 
had always been of a nature to lead her to 
conclude that her mother’s friend would be 
likely to be the friend of any one in real 
trouble. So it was that in that hour of des- 
peration her mind had been drawn to dwell 
with some hope upon the possibility of find- 


‘ing a refuge in the small house in Strafford 


Park where Mrs. Thurstone lived; and 
drawn so strongly that no other alternative 
seemed to present itself. 


She had not regretted. Rather had the 
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thought forced itself upon her mind that| “I know Mr. Aldenmede,” she said at once.. 
even in this hour of apparent rebellion, a | “I have known him many years.” 

Guiding Hand had been over her. Certainly 
she had prayed for guidance, but it was with | Bight ?” 


her as with most of us, we are astonished, 
somewhat appalled, when a prayer is directly 
and visibly answered. 

Some hours had now passed since that 
twilight hour when Thorhilda had presented 


herself at Mrs. Thurstone’s door, pale, chilled, | 


silent, yet with a look of supplication so evi- 
dent on her beautiful face, that even before 
she had made herself known she had been 
made to feel most warmly welcome. 

“Do sit down here, by the fire, please ! ” 
the hostess had urged in a kind, homely way. 
The cabman was dismissed, tea ordered, the 





lamp turned to its fullest light, the fire stirred | 


to its brightest blaze, and all before the | 


stranger’s name was asked. 

It was hardly needful to ask it, so strong 
was the resemblance between Thorhilda 
Theyn and her dead mother. Mrs. Thurstone 
felt no surprise, showed none, nor yet any 
curiosity. 

* You shall tell me all when you have had 
some tea. Forgive me for saying that I 
know you have something to tell me—some 
trouble. Well, whatever it is, my life has 
been one long preparation for it, and with- 
out doubt He Who has prepared me has led 
you here.” 

And now, at nearly midnight, all was told 
—told from the very beginning. The first 
weeks of doubt. of irresolution, the first 
dawning of trouble, the strong temptation, 
the almost overwhelming pressure, the dread 
alternative—all was laid bare ; made so clear 
that the girl feit as if she had never seen her 
own position, her own place in the pitiful 
drama before. Yet she was far from pitying 
herself, that was reserved for Mrs. Thurstone 
to do. All her own feeling was of the nature 
of blame. 

And after this came the history of the way 
in which light had come at last; at least 
light enough to prevent the consummation of 
such a disaster as had doubtless led to a 
wreck even more terrible than this stranding 
on a strange rock in mid-ocean. 

As a matter of course Damian Aldenmede’s 
name was mentioned, and this with such 
effort, such betrayal, such evident suffering, 
as was sufficiently convincing. 

Margaret Thurstone did not hear the artist’s 


name ior the first time, as she hastened to | 


say, hating all concealments, all semblance 
of mystery, and useless suppression of simpie 
fact. 


“Did you know that he was at Ulvstan 


“Yes; I helped in recommending him to 
go there—or at least to the north coast. He 
needed bracing, time for recruiting after the 
work he had done in the east of London.” 

“T thought he had been much abroad ?” 

“So he had; but that was earlier in his 
life—I mean it was before his East-end work. 
. . . It was just after his sorrow—his most 
crushing sorrow.” 

There was silence in the little room for 
a time. Mrs. Thurstone, silenced by remi- 
niscence, sat looking into the fire, her 
patient, thoughtful, beautiful face the more 
beautiful for its expression of rapt musing. 
The face opposite to hers, though perhaps, 
strictly speaking, the lovelier of the two, 
and by far the younger, was yet at the pre- 
sent moment the less attractive to look 
upon. Keen, overpowering, remorseful sor- 
row is seldom altogether winning. 

“Could you tell me of Mr. Aldenméde’s 
sorrow ?” Thorhilda asked at last, speaking 
with a strange timidity. 

Margaret Thurstone paused a moment 
before answering. 

“There is no valid reason, none at all, 
why I should not tell you all I know,” she 
replied presently. “But I think it would 
not be very wise to tell you to-night.” 

Thorhilda had no strength left wherewith 
to beseech for the knowledge she so earnestly 
desired to have. Personal grief will impair 
the strongest curiosity, and there is nothing 
like sorrow for softening the tone of even the 
most argumentative. 

Very skilfully Mrs. Thurstone turned the 
conversation back to Thorhilda’s own trouble. 
It was not a difficult thing to do. 

“And you had no plan in coming here, 
dear?” she asked kindly. “No especial 
ideas about your future ?” 

“Nothing very clear,” the girl replied, 
forcing the hot tears back. “I knew that 
you were working amongst the poor. I 
thought that perhaps I might help you; but 
then—” (this came with extreme difficulty) 
“but then, how shall I live? .. . I have no 
money, no talent. . . . What can I do?” 

In Mrs. Thurstone’s own mind there was 





the certainty that Miss Theyn would very 
soon go back to the Rectory at Yarburgh ; 
but she had too much tactful sympathy to 
| say so at present. One thing, however, she 
| must say. 

“1 think I understood that you had not 
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left your address, or any clue to your present | “‘ Not suddenly —no, not suddenly,” Thor- 
whereabouts, at Yarburgh ?” she asked in a | hilda interposed; “we see it coming—the 
studiously matter-of-fact: tone. darkness. We feel the touch of the thorns 
But Thorhilda’s conscience heard reproach | that are to wound so deeply. . . . and we 
where none was. turn away. To the last we turn, to the last 
“T could not—no, I could not! Besides, | the flowery way amuses us, distracts us. 
for their sakes, for the sake of my uncle and | though all the while we see the end.” 





aunt, I thought it better not, far better. . . . “ Yet is it something,—nay, much, that we 
Believe me!” the girl besought earnestly. | do see it? Are you not glad that you see 
“Believe me, I weighed the matter all round, | with open eyes at the present moment ?” 
thought of things on the one side and on the “Glad? ... gladnessforme?.. . sight 
other ; and, knowing that blame could fall | for me?” Thorhilda exclaimed in surprise. 
upon me alone, I judged it better to do what |. . . “There is only one light, it is upon the 
I have done. Had I left an address it would | past... . Is that enough for me? Is it 
but have seemed like an invitation to-—to | enough for any human being ?” 

them to follow me, to persuade me—to per-} ‘It is as much as the most of us get—and 
suade me to do what I had solemnly promised | more than that, it is as much as the wisest 
to do, and that after weeks, months—nay, I | people hope for. Believe me, the happiest 
may almost say years of indecision.” state of all is a state of perfect trust, strong, 

“Forgive me for interrupting you, but | hopeful trust that all will yet be well. That 
that all points to a too narrow environment. | may seem like a platitude; but happy are 
A month in a wider social atmosphere would | the people whose lives can be best expressed 
have shown you your own mind.” by a succession of platitudes.” 

* Perhaps so,” Thorhilda replied ; “but all| “ How you repeat the word ‘happy!’ To 
the same, I ought to have known my own | me, now, it is the deadest word of a dead 
mind as matters stood, or at any rate J should language. . . . And yet, ah me! I remember 
have more clearly recognised the fact that I did , one morning, not so long ago—it was but last 
not know it.” spring, in fact—when I stood by the sea, a 

There was another pause. The fire was | blue, bright, sparkling sea, with a blue, bright, 
yet burning with a subdued glow of cheer- | shining sky overhead, and spent my forenoon 
fulness ; the sleet now and then dashed upon | in wondering why I was so happy... . Is 
the window-panes ; the wind was moaning it possible that morning was not a year 
sadly in the casement. Above its passing ago?” 





moan came the words, uttered slowly, firmly, * And your mind dwelt all on happiness?” 
solemnly : “All on happiness—in perfect gratitude 

“ He that followeth Me walketh not in| because I was so very happy. ... And yet 
darkness.” I did not understand it; and afterwards I 


“T believe that, I believe it with all my | began to question it, then to place the un- 
heart, with all my soul,” Thorhilda answered, | happiness of others in a sort of balance, to 
while the hot tears dropped on her cheek. | weigh their patient, struggling, unselfish life 

. “Yet, yet it seems hard to follow when | against my own selfish and self-seeking one.” 
the leading points only to pain, only to| “And the result?” 


suffering.” | “The result was simply dissatisfaction.” 
“To what seems pain... . Can you not | “Tt should have gone deeper than that.” 
trust ? Can you not see that all such sorrow| “It has gone deeper now—+too late /” 


is certainly turned into joy, as He promised “Too late? And you not yet twenty- 
it should be? While the other way, the | three!’ 
wider way, with all its flowers and all its| ‘Age has little todo with it. A vessel 
joys, quite as certainly leads on to darkness, | shipwrecked on its first voyage or the last— 
and to pain and to bitterness and to misery. | where is the difference to the drowned crew 
. . Oh, when, when will human beings | —the hull upturned upon the barren rock 
believe that Christ brought light upon their | Shipwreck is shipwreck when the vessel is 
human path, that He came to “bring it?. . | wrecked utterly. And the analogy holds 
Oh, what, what is it in us—we know, we S20, | good—a human life wrecked at twenty or at 
we believe, and we turn away, always meaning | sixty, what matters. The few years are 
to come back to the narrower way some | nothing!” 
time. Meanwhile path leads to path, flowers| “Pardon me! They are everything, as 
lead on to flowers. Then suddenly we awake, | you will yet see. But I will not speak of 
and all is thorns and darkness.” | that now. I want to help you more closely, 
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more surely ; and to do that I must see what 
your present wishes are. And let me say, 
once for all, how glad I am, how grateful, 
that you should have had such trust in me 
as to come here and let me help you as best 
I may—it is even flattering, though I know 
you did not mean it for that. Let that idea 
go with some others. It is late now; but 
even before I sleep I would like to have 
some idea of what I can do for you.... 
First, in the early morning I must send a 
telegram to Canon Godfrey.” 

“You must do that ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Think of him—the tor- 
ture of uncertainty he is undergoing !” 

But when Mrs. Thurstone looked up, Miss 
Theyn was not thinking. She was lying 
back in her easy-chair, white, pallid, uncon- 
scious. 

“ How thoughtless I have been—how very 


thoughtless !” Mrs. Thurstone said, reproach- | 


ing herself. ‘I forgot her sleepless night, 
her long journey, her terrible anxiety... . 
Oh me, when will one learn to be human ?” 


CHAPTER LI.—*WHEN HOPE LIES DEAD.” 


“ O friend, I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being as I am, opprest.” 
Worpsworru. 
THE snow was still falling, the wind still 
wailing up the narrow suburban street. In- 
doors, lamps were being lighted and curtains 
drawn, though it was yet but three in the 
afternoon. People were glad to make be- 


lieve that the night had come, or rather the | 


evening—the long, bright, warm, English 
winter’s evening—not the least favourable 
time for discovering and enjoying the pecu- 
liar happiness of an English home-life—a 
life that has a flavour all its own, and only 
to be discovered after acquaintance with life 
as it is lived elsewhere. It-is not to be won- 
dered over that happy English people should 
return to the scene of their happiness a little 
vain, a little supercilious perhaps, and as a 
tule, very well contented ; the latter is not 
the least of the good effects produced by 
change of scene. 

Canon Godfrey had known what it was to 
spend a winter abroad, to shiver in the marble 
corridors of Florentine palaces, to linger on 
the sunny side of the street so long as there 
was a warm ray to tempt him, then to go 
indoors to a carpetless room, to walls glitter- 
ing with mirrors, and gilding, and faded 


frescoes. Somewhere there would be a big | 


white china stove, very handsome, perhaps, 
but being so very unfamiliar, would certainly 
also be unattractive, and less equal to the task 


of persuading him of its use than of its archi- 
tectural beauty. The Canon was a man 
sufficiently sensitive to such things; and 
being given—far more than the world about 
him at Yarburgh knew—to testing himself, 
his strength of soul, by various self-denials 
and asceticisms, he had come to know how 
vcry keen was his appreciation of what 
people call domestic comfort. A man who 
had simply gone on taking life as it came, 
enjoying all his meals with no more than the 
ordinary restraint prescribed by social usage, 
who had indulged in the luxuries of fire and 
warm clothing whenever these might seem to 
be needed, who had accepted all the services 
and attentions common to his position without 
question—such a one would have known far 
less of himself, of his own weakness than 
the Canon knew, would have suffered far 
less from strife before his falls, or what he 
counted such, and from compunction after- 
wards. And whatever may be said for or 
against the view he took, and the things done 
and suffered in consequence of that view, this 
at least is certain, he kept his inner life most 
certainly alive, his soul’s life was at least as 
vivid as his outer life. Was this double ex- 
istence the reason, or one reason, why his 
life was being lived so rapidly ? 

He did not know how rapidly it was going. 
Suspicion had passed away with the momen- 
tary sense of physical failure that gave it 
birth. 

Yet now and again suspicion returned— 
never causelessly. 

This afternoon, travelling between Peter- 
borough and London, he knew that there 
had been a time of oblivion—‘“ the oblivion 
of sleep,” some might have suggested ; but 
though ordinary sleep may undoubtedly 
cause a man’s pulse to beat more faintly, it 
does not so impair the action of his heart 
that the pulse ceases altogether, and only re- 
sumes its working after a very convulsion of 
the forces of nerve and brain. 

The Canon, coming to himself after such a 
| moment, recognised once more all that had 
| happened, and the recognition was made with 
| most reverential wonder. 
| “How many times will it be thus?” he 
‘asked himself. ‘How much of nerve-force 
‘is there in me to enable me to fight with 
| death thus and overcome ?” 

“Tt is not my doing, this returning. .. . 
| In my powerless brain there is no effort, no 
desire. . . . Life strives with death; and so 
| long as God wills life will overcome. . . 
| Some day—it may be soon—there will come 
the moment when God will decree that the 
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strife shall end otherwise. s Anat.’ . 
I do not murmur. - I do not dread that mo- 
ment—not with more than the ordinary 
human and natural dread of the unknown. 
Were it not for others I should be even glad 
to go.” 

He did not, even to himself, admit the 
fact that it was these same “others” who 
had so largely taken the joy, the strength, 
from his past life, who were so certainly 
helping to make him weary of the present. 

Naturally his thoughts returned almost at 
once to the niece of whom he had been 
thinking all day, nay for many days. Not 
once had a reproach darkened his desire 
to meet her again—to console her. It may 
be that he alone knew the depth of her great 
need for consolation. Others might blame, 
doubtless were blaming, even then ; but even 
upon this blame of others Hugh Godfrey was 
not drawn to dwell. 

Love itself does not always enable people 
to understand, to exonerate the one beloved. 
There must be something beyond, and that 
something is the divine love which is named | 
charity. “It is charity that beareth all | 
things ; hopeth all things ; and charity never | 
faileth.” 


“T will be gentle .... and passing gentle,’ 


the fierce Sir Balin resolved within him- | 
self at a moment of somewhat fierce tempta- | 
tion. And because his word is so simple 
and natural we know it will be kept. 

Hugh Godfrey’s resolve was of a different | 
nature. It was a holy thought brought to | 
his memory by the sudden sight of a cup | 

ry by g cul 
embossed with a simple spiritual scene, that 
enabled the knight in the poem to overcome. 
It was a holy thought, brought to his mind 
by a book carried always in his pocket, that 
enabled Canon Godfrey to confront a weighty 
moment with the strength and calmness he | 
desired. The chapter in the little book was 
entitled: “Or FAMILIAR FRIENDSHIP WITH 
Jesus.” And the first words of the chapter | 
were these : 
“ When Jesus is present, all is well, and nothing seems | 
—— but when Jesus is absent, everything becomes 

“ When Jesus is present,” Canon Godfrey 
repeated to himself at the moment when 
most he needed the strength of the idea. So 
that afterward the hour seemed far from 
having been one of supreme difficulty. 

Mrs. Thurstone’s little room was bright | 
and cheerful; she herself was quieter than | 
usual in her manner—this by reason of the 
force of her strong sympathy. Thorhilda 





} 








rose to her feet with a little cry that had in 
it as much of pleasure as of pain. The 
Canon’s kiss on her forehead, calm and 
tender and full of all forgiveness, was what 
she expected, not what she deserved. Mar- 
garet Thurstone could not help some wonder, 
perhaps even some slight touch of envious- 
ness. Her own life was so lone; it had been 
lonely so long. Yet it was not of herself 
that she was consciously thinking. The 
Canon’s face, the pain written there, the long- 
suffering could not be hidden from one who 
had herself suffered so deeply. Ah, how 
could any one cause fresh sorrow, fresh 
wounding to a man so good, so generous as 
this man seemed to be? And all too surely 
this new event must be a terrible thing in 
his sight. For awhile she left the uncle and 
niece alone ; and the first few moments were 
passed in silence, save for the sound of sub- 
dued weeping. 

*T will let her cry for awhile,” he had 
said to himself as he sat there by his niece, 
holding her hot, tremulous hand in his own. 
Then, all unawares, his own tears began to 
fall, and Thorhilda seeing this knew misery 
more bitter than any she had known yet. 

“Uncle Hugh! Uncle Hugh!” she cried 
passionately, falling at his feet as she spoke, 


|  T cannot bear this—I cannot.” 


“No, my child,” he replied. “I do not 
wonder that you cannot, since these are pro- 
bably the first tears you have caused any one 
to shed since you were born. Forgive 
them; and believe this, they are tears of 
gladness quite as much as of sorrow. And 
the sorrow is as much for you as for myself 
—nay more. All day I have been thinking 
of what you must have suffered in secret 
before—before you took such a step as this. 
. . . Thorda, Thorda, how was it that you 
could not confide in me? How was it? 
Could you think for one moment that even 
undue persuasion would be used? Could 
you think that in a matter so important as 
your marriage we should wish to influence 


| you in the least degree in any direction to 


which your own inclination was opposed ? 
I cannot understand—no, even yet | cannot 
understand !” 

There was no reproach in his tone, but the 
pain was unmistakable, and it was some time 
before any answer could be made. 

“T cannot understand myself, Uncle Hugh,” 
the girl said with sobs and tears. “I cannot 
comprehend now how I could be tempted by 
mere external things so far. But I was 
tempted—tempted to sell my soul—it was 
nothing less than that, that I might be the 
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mistress of Ormston Magna. That was my 


dream. Of myself, as Mr. Meredith’s wife, | 


I would not, and could not think, not until 
it was too late. Then it was forced upon me. 
The letters of congratulation, the sayings 
that dropped from people’s lips, nay, the 


very books and newspapers that I read, there | 


was a time when everything seemed to force 


upon me all that married life, without love, | 


really meant. But all too late. I looked 
about for some way of escape. I thought of 
it night and day till my brain would think 
no more, . . . | did not think at last... . 
It seemed to be some one else who was 
listening to your sermon, some one else 
within me, yet not in sympathy with me— 
with what 1 was about to do—who said: 
‘These words are for you: it is you who 
are exchanging your soul, selling it for the 
mess of pottage that is offered to you in the 
guise of wealth, and ease, and luxury. Take 
it and it shall be dust and ashes in your 
mouth, and you shall find no place of repent- 
ance, no, not though you seek it carefully 
with tears.’” 

Another time of silence passed, but it was 
sufficiently eloquent silence. The girl felt 
all the forgiveness, all the comprehension, 
all the compassion she so greatly needed. 
Yet there was weight and heart-ache and 
dread behind. 

It was she who spoke first. 

“Don’t let us talk more of the past than 
is needful, Uncle Hugh,” she entreated. 
“You do forgive me all that I have done, 
the pain I have caused you, the disgrace !” 

“ Forgive, my child! . . . . Yes, as I hope 
to be forgiven. . . . . Do you quite forgive 
me ¢” 

“ For what ?” 

“ For want of insight—nay, for worse than 
that. . . . . Let me confess once for all, that 
I wished that you might care for Percival 


Meredith, that I wished to see you there, at | 


Ormston, happy, free from care, in a position 
you seemed created to fill. Doubt dawned 
upon me very slowly. The words I said 
in the church were said half against my will. 
They were not my own words. I spoke 
them to you, and you know that I did, 
but I was compelled to speak them.” 

“T knew it. .... I knew also that you 
could not have said them privately.” 

“ You felt that ?” 

“Tntimately..... And now again, let 
me ask you to think more of what is to be. 
.... I have been thinking of it, thinking 
ceaselessly, intensely. And now I trust my 
way is clear.” 


| “Ibis quit@Mlear to me.” 

Thorhilda’s face, the sudden change in the 
expression of it, showed that she apprehended 
| the idea that was in her uncle’s mind. 
| “What is clear to you?” she asked in 
' altered tones. 

“That you must return to Yarburgh with 
me to-morrow.” 
| Again there was a long pause, more 
| weighty, more troubled than before. 

“You have thought of that—you have 
even considered it possible! .... Oh, 
Uncle Hugh!” 

“Do not think that I am speaking selfishly, 
| still less carelessly. . . . . Believe me, I have 
| thought out the matter on every side. Do 
what we will, there will be pain for you, pain 
|for me. I am persuaded that what I urge 
| will be for the best in every way.” 
| And then with clearness, with eloquence 
| even, with affection, the Canon went on to 
| unfold his views. 
| Miss Theyn listened, wishing passionately 
to be convinced. To return to the Rectory, 
to the one.home she had known and loved 
with the love of the untravelled, the in- 
experienced, was the one bright vision she 
had. A 

But instinct, strong within her, spoke un- 
palateable truths. “If you return now,” it 
said, “ you will draw down upon those who 
are dearest to you, the odium, the gossip, 
the scandal of a whole neighbourhood with 
fresh acrimony. Remain here, devote your- 
self to some high and noble work, thus 
proving your repentance, and inevitably you 
will regain for yourself, and for others, the 
belief in your integrity, which is the secret 
of all force in the nerves of the social life of 
each one of us. Unhappily for you, you 
have let in the air of suspicion. The work 
of reducing it must be the work of years ; 
and that work will be best done away from 
the scene of your fall. It would be pre- 
suming upon power that you have not to 
return at the present moment.” 

Thus convinced herself—though all against 
her desire—it was impossible but that this 
erring and suffering woman’s language should 
be all convincing. Canon Godfrey could only 
bow his head in token of his sorrowful 
yielding. 

“T will come back again, Uncle Hugh ; do 
not fear but that I shall come back, but not 
now, it cannot be now. And when I do, we 
must be prepared. My coming back will 
have much pain in it—double pain for me, 
because I must bear yours as well as my own. 
Even yet, I do not comprehend all that I 
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‘must suffer. The mee iad, the re- 
pentance that must come before myself can 
be restored to myself, will alone show me 
the strife of the days to be. And much of 
that suffering must be in enduring the judg- 
ment of others, righteous judgment, doubt- 
less, but not the less difficult to bear. Yet it 
must be borne, even I with all my inexperi. 
ence know that. Look at the greater biogra- 
phies of our own literature. Does Shelley’s 
splendid poetry cover his cruelty to Harriet 
Westbrook? Is Carlyle’s domestic misery 
quite lost sight of —as it ought to be —| 
when we look at the shelves groaning under 
the work of a long, and suffering, and re- 
solute life? No, Uncle Hugh. Once, long 
ago, you preached a sermon on retribution, 
cand in that sermon you quoted these words— 


‘As every body hath its shadow, so every sin hath its | 
punishment.’ 


The words struck me then, when no very defi- 
nite sin had cast its shadow over my soul. | 
Now they seem as if they might have been 
‘written for me, and for me only.” 

The Canon listened, with sorrow enough, 
but also with comprehension. 

‘Tell me,” he said at last. ‘Tell me the 
‘details of your plan. I suppose you are 
intending to help Mrs. Thurstone in some 
‘work of hers ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Thurstone is willing to teach | 
me, if it be possible for me to remain with | 
her, or rather in the Infirmary where she | 
spends so much of her life..... I have | 
-everything to learn.” 

The Canon understood. Here was a chance 
for him to make it impossible ; but his soul | 
was not low enough of stature to enable him 
to pass by ways like this. 

He could only silently watch his niece for | 
‘awhile. “Everything to learn!” Did she | 
know all that her own word included? Did | 
she, who had never known what it was to be 
called in the morning before her own bell | 
rang, who had been accustomed to retire at 
any hour in the evening when she might feel 
fatigued—did she even dream of what it 
might be to sit all night, night after night, in 
the ward of an hospital? Had she any save 
the most vague idea of what the life of a 
professional nurse must be? Had she taken 
account of the weariness, the disgust, the | 
painful sights and sounds to which ‘she must 
become accustomed, before she could be of | 
the smallest use ? 

‘He knew that she had not; that she had | 
no data to go upon which would enable her | 
to arrive at the conclusions that were dis- 
turbing his own vision of her chosen future. 








Chosen ?—no, as le baa too well, it was a 
future from which ever y nerve was recoiling 
with a dread little short of anguish. 

His affection, never greater than now; his 
intimate knowledge of the girl so wrought 
upon and within him, that his anguish was 
no less than hers. And all the while his 
heart was crying out against the idea of his 
lonely return, of the loneliness of the days to 
be. His wife was there at Yarburgh, awaiting 
him—true. And her loneliness, her unhap- 
piness, would be added to the weight of his 
own. 

You cannot take a dog or bird to your 


| heart, keep it there for years and then lose 


it, but you shall find an aching gap. How 
much keener the aching when you wake 
to miss a sympathetic human being, one 
who has loved you, trusted to you for 
everything, rested upon your thought, your 
energy, your providence, for everything that 
you were glad to give, and that other 
heart was glad to receive. Such wrenchings 
asunder are amongst the bitterest and most 
abiding pains humanity can know. 

The words of the wisest consoler are few- 
est in the presence of such sorrow as this. 
So Mrs. Thurstone felt when the moment 
of parting came. She stood by, yet a little 
apart, till the last. Then she came forward. 

‘Will you leave your niece to me, Canon 
Godfrey ? Will you trust me that I will do 
my best to care for her ?’ 

The words were uttered in that peculiar 


| voice, every intonation of which tells of the 


long chastening of sorrow; and beside that, 
there was the gentle charm of the gentlest 
womanhood. 

“Can I trust you ?” he asked in a broken 
way, full of all effort. ‘‘ The question is, can 
I thank you? I feel that I cannot.” 

Mrs. Thurstone smiled. ‘“ You know how 
little one needs to be thanked,” she said. 
“ How is it that words are so inadequate— 
that—that other things are so much ?” 

“ Ah!” the Canon replied ; “how is it in- 
deed? We know nothing yet, nothing of 
each other, nothing of the language we em- 
ploy, nothing of the significance of every 
look, every glance, every gesture. We know 
all about the internal economy of every bee- 
hive in the land, every ant’s nest, every fish’s 
pebble-and-weed constructed _ bridal-bower. 
Of ourselves, we know nothing—nothing 
but this, that one day we shall know.” 

Was it the light of that other day that 
was in his eyes as he went out? The look 
on his face was calm, resolute, as if he had 
determined that all sadness should be sub- 
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dued. There were no last words; the final 
parting was brief, silent. Miss Theyn went 
to her own room to shed her tears in silence, 
and they were very bitter. Did she yet com- 
prehend all that she had done ? 


CHAPTER LII.—“‘SHALL WE SEE TO IT, I 
AND YOU ?” 


“ He looked at her as a lover can ; 
She looked at him as one who awakes ; 
The past was a sleep, and her life began.” 
Rosert Brownixea. 


Ir often happens in this bleak north 
country of ours that we have a glorious fore- 
taste of spring some time in the month of 
February. Soft rains fall, the grass looks 
greener, the skies look bluer, the air all at 
once grows soft and warm as any air of June. 
And how one rejoices in it while it lasts, 
coming, as it usually does, between two se- 
vere winters! the winter to come, as we 
know too well, will be almost as long as the 
winter gone, and certainly as chill. Invalids 
venture out into sunny valleys, the tenderest 
infants are taken abroad, young and old 
seem to rejoice as if something had happened 
of a nature peculiarly pleasurable. And all 
this because the sun shines and the air is 
warm. Do we even now clearly recognise 
how certainly cold and dulness are of the 
nature of pain ? 

The lanes between Yarburgh and Ormston 
Magna are very much like certain Devon- 
shire lanes. They are narrow, uneven, and 
they lie between deep hedgerows that in sum- 
mer are all luxuriant. Though they be 
brown and bare in winter, they have still a 
charm of their own, a charm not wanting in 
either form or colour. The last year’s bram- 


ble leaves fm crimson in the pale sun, or | 


show touches ‘of amber and russet, of gold 


and green ; late grasses quiver ; the hemlock | 


seeds spread grey-white discs in the upper 
hedgerow, giving you a sky-line of wonder- 
ful picturesqueness. Then, too, the bare trees 
in all their beauty of branching and curving, 
seem to claim new attention because of the 
sun-bright blue behind and above ; and no 
patch of green, or grey, or cream-coloured 
lichen loses force for the need of light. It 
is on such days as these that we begin to 
recognise all that light must mean in the 
lands where light is a perpetual and natural 
thing. And such light! Only the eyes that 
have wakened to the glory and intensity of 
the rays of southern suns can know all that 
we owe to the beneficence of light. 

Yet a February day in England, such a 
day as we have spoken of, is not a time to be 
passed without enjoyment. 





“Tt is simply glorious !” Miss Douglas was 
saying in her clear, loud, yet most musical 
voice, to a gentleman she had met sauntering 
along Langrick Lane in the middle of a Feb- 
ruary forenoon. It may be that her: voice 
was more musical than usual, the sparkle of 


| her eyes brighter, the colour on her lip and 


cheek deeper and lovelier because the gentle- 
man was Mr. Percival Meredith. 

It had so happened that these two had not 
met since what was spoken of in certain cir- 
cles as “the catastrophe.” 

Perhaps it was not altogether so unsuit- 
able a word as it might seem at first glance 
to a scholar to be. Without doubt, Miss 
Theyn’s flight from home was of the nature 
of “an overthrow,” of “a great calamity,” 
of “a violent convulsion” in humanity if not 
in nature. 

As a matter of course, by one name, ér by 
another, the occurrence had been the great 
topic of conversation in the neighbourhood 
of Yarburgh ever since the fatal-seeming day 
on which it happened. And equally, as a 
matter of course, different people took dif- 
ferent views of the affair. It was sad to note 
how few judged charitably. 

Perhaps it might be sadder still to note 
how few suspended their judgment, how few 
refused to pronounce any final verdict at all. 
And it was significant that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the blame was thrown 
solely upon Miss Theyn. 

It seemed as if it were impossible that a 
man still young in a certain sense, undoubt- 
edly handsome—“ handsomer than ever,” so 
close observers were saying—and undoubtedly 
rich, it was impossible that any blame what- 
ever should lie with one so favoured on 
every side. This may seem a crude way of 
stating the truth; but not’ Virgil himself, 
with his dainty ten lines a day, could add to 
the truthfulness. 

Inevitably Miss Douglas understood ; she 
had understood all along the line of this 
strange and painful matter. And she 
knew Percival Meredith almost better than 
she knew herself. She had much in her 
favour. 

“Tt is simply glorious!” she said, meeting 
Mr. Meredith in Langrick Lane, and swing- 
ing her crimson parasol with its deep border 
of cream-coloured lace behind her head, so 
that only the softest reflection of the soft 
February sun should lie upon her face. She 
was looking well, as she knew—a source of 
strength, even of genius, to the plainest 
woman in the world. Once be assured that 
you are looking your own best, and you 


























































have wha to tae toed the handsomest | 
woman in your neighbourhood. 

So much lies in consciousness—nay, much 
more than this. It is only when you get 
beyond being conscious at all that you can 
afford to forget, to ignore. 
you have got beyond much else, much that 
can never trouble you, or gladden you 
again. 

Gertrude Douglas was still in the time of 
gladness, of hope, of perturbation ; her manner 
betrayed all three. 

Percival Meredith was not slow to under- 


stand. Something he had understood before 
to-day. He replied to the rather gushing 


greeting of Miss Douglas with the air of 
well-bred calm she had so long admired. 
His dark eyes looked darker and more in- 
scrutable than ever; his fine figure seemed 
taller, more compact. He had the demea- 
nour of a man unembarrassed, disengaged, 
thoroughly master of himself. 

“Yes, it is perfect weather for England,” 
he said, and Miss Douglas made quick reply. 

“But I understood that you were not 
going to spend your spring in England. We 
were told that you were going to Rome.” 

‘Ah, so I have heard before! . Why 
Rome, I wonder? *I have been there so 
often |” 

“Then you had not thought of it ?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

“You had not inténded to leave home ?” 

“Not at present; certainly not. 

Why should I?” 

“Why should you?” Miss Douglas asked, 
shrugging her shoulders in a way that would 
have been pretty had her shoulders been 
slighter. ‘Why should you, indeed ? but 
that everybody expected it of you. It was 
the only decent thing to be done.” 

Percival Meredith was not quite unaccus- 
tomed to what is termed “chaff ;” nay, it 
said much for his education in that direction 
that he bore Miss Douglas’s insinuations not 
only without wincing, but with a certain 
amount of enjoy ment. 

“T begin to comprehend,” he said, speak- 
ing with an affectation of faintness, exhaus- 
tion; yet this suggested, rather than over- 
done. 

“You begin to comprehend ! 
you been doing all this while ?” 

“What have I been doing?... Oh, 
well, various things! ... I have had my 
portrait taken.” 

“You have?.. . at this juncture?... 
What a confession! ... For the next 
fiancée, I suppose ?” 


What have 








By that time | 
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blush. 





“Yes, for the next,” Mr. Meredith replied, 
still with the air of one striving against 
extreme over-fatigue. ‘The next, or the 
one after that,” he added. “ Who can 
say ?” 

Miss Douglas laughed—a long, low, cheery, 
pleasant laugh—and Percival Meredith lis- 
tened with something more than amusement. 
Long ago he had noted, for his own private 
remembrance, how pleasant a laugh that of 
Gertrude Douglas would be for a man to 
have at his fireside whenever he should care 
to hear it! At this moment it seemed plea- 
santer than ever. | 

When Miss Douglas spoke again there was 
a decided change in the tone of her voice ; 
it was gentle, more serious ; her large, dark, 
beautiful eyes dilated with a new interest, 
a new compassion in the expression of them. : 
Never before had she been so winning. Per- 
cival Meredith felt his heart beating with a 
new emotion as he listened. 

“Tam glad. I am so glad you are taking 
it all so beautifully ;” and there was genuine 
sympathy in her every accent. ‘“ Do forgive 
me,” she continued. “I have thought so 
much of you, wondered how you would bear, 
how you would really bear; not how you 
would be seeming to keep up before the 1 
world: of that I had no fear; but of how 
you were enduring what I knew must be such 
sorrow! ... Oh, I must say it,—Thorda 
was my friend, is my friend, but she was 
cruel !” 

For a moment, one silent undecided mo- 
ment, Mr. Meredith’s face wore a shade of 
sadness. 

“You are right; it was cmpel,” he ad- 

mitted. “And it was gratuitous cruelty. 
Even then, at that last moment, Miss Theyn ' 
might have gained her freedom, if that was 
what she wanted, by steps less painful to 
me. . But there! you have betrayed me 1 
into breaking my resolve, my most strong 
resolve. I had not wished to mention that 
name to any one.” 

“How good of you; and how wise! . 
But—but I am not ‘any one,’ surely ?” 

“T believe that though you are Miss 
Theyn’s friend, Miss Douglas, you yet have 
some feeling of friends hip for me. I trust I 
may take so much consolation to myself.” 

This was said so impressively, with so 
much meaning behind, that the rosy glow on 
Miss Douglas's face deepened to a sudden 


“Tf you will let me be your friend, reall, 
your friend, well, I can only say that my 
life will be happier than it has been fora 
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long while. . . . It has not been too happy 
of late.” 

Mr. Meredith paused, not startled, not 
amused, but wondering once more whither 
things were tending. 

“Then it is a compact,” he said presently, 
meeting Miss Douglas’s rather anxious but 
still beautiful eyes as he spoke. “It is a 
compact. If I need a friend, or rather friend- 
ship, I am to look to you. And on your 
side, will you say the same ?” 

“Indeed, I will, and gladly! ... There 
is more I could say, but I will not now.” 

“No? Have I been thoughtless? Have 
I kept you standing here too long? Pardon 
me.” 

“Has it been long? Surely not?... 
But I will say, ‘ Good-bye.’” 

“Say rather, au revoir. I must see you 
again soon—very soon.” 
& % at * 

So they parted, there in the white sunny 
lane. Gertrude Douglas was so happy, so 
hopeful, so excited in her hopeful happiness 
that, meeting Mrs. Kerne a quarter of an 
hour later, even that lady’s curt ungracious- 
ness had no really subduing effect. 

“Tell me about dear Thorda?” she had 
begged in a manner even more effusive than 
usual. ‘Do tell me all about her; do tell 
me she is happy.” 

* You know as much of ‘dear Thorda’ as 
I do; and in all likelihood a great deal 
more,” was Mrs. Kerne’s brusque reply. 

It was not Miss Douglas’s way to take 
offence at anybody or anything. With more 
true skilfulness than she might have been 
supposed to possess, she smoothed down the 
too-obvious" angles of the other’s mood, and 
contrived to extract some information that 
she had really desired to have ; for the two 
letters she had received from Thorhilda had 
both of them been too brief, too reticently 
sad, to be quite satisfying to one who had so 
keen a love of detail as Gertrude Douglas. 
Besides, if she had a genuine affection for 
any one that person was Thorhilda Theyn ; 
and unquestionably her love had been strained 
of late. 

Of course she still went to the Rectory, 
ut less frequently than before. The Canon 
was still the same courteous and thoughtful 
host, but change had passed upon him. He 
was older-looking, sadder, more silent, and 
though he did not wish to hgtray that the 
presence of his niece’s most intimate friend 
was a pain to him, he could not quite hide 
the fact. Mrs, Godfrey made small pretence 
of hiding her feeling, her suffering. At first 


she had burst into tears every time Miss 
Douglas entered the house, and still she 
would sit quietly weeping over her em- 
broidery, making no effort to check her 
abundant tears. Miss Douglas could bear 
much, but even for her the Rectory was not 
now attractive. 

But after that February day her thought 
was less drawn to the Rectory. Disappoint- 
‘ment had not taught her the unwisdom of 
hoping, of darting thought and hope far into 
the unknown future. Ah, well, life is not 
all disappointment ; and as the Italian pro- 
verb has it, “‘ The world is for him that has 
patience.” 


CITAPTER LIII.—“ LOVE, HOPE, FEAR, FAITH, 
THESE MAKE HUMANITY.” 
“ T dwell alone,—I dwell alone, alone, 
Whilst full my river tlows down to the sea, 
Gilded with flashing bouts 
That bring no friend to me: 
O love-songs, gurgling from a hundred throats, 
O love-pangs, let me be.” 
CunristinA Rossertt. 

THAT spring was not an easy or a happy 
time for Barbara Burdas, yet the girl had 
never been more brave, more bright. 

She hardly knew herself how much of the 
brightness was due to the presence of “ Nan 
Tyas’s baby,” as some people called it, others 
speaking of it as “ Bab’s Ildy,” which per- 
haps pleased her better. Bab was a true 
child-lover, and to feel the little one’s arms 
clinging about her neck, to watch the big 
blue eyes that looked into hers so wonder- 
ingly, so gravely, to note the growing intel- 
ligence of the frequent smile—all this was as 
new inspiration in Bab’s life, and caused her 
to double efforts that had certainly been suf- 
ficiently strenuous before. 

But, then, effort had not been so greatly 
needed. Barbara was not now in the darkness 
| she had once been in. She read all such books 
|and papers and magazines as came in her 
way; and as we all know, when once the 
appetite for reading is established, it seems 
as if, by some miracle, aliment more or less 
is provided, enough for the keeping up of 
the appetite, if not enough for its satisfac- 
tion. The post brought to Barbara such 
parcels as oft enough gave her happiness for 
a whole week or more—pure, untainted, ster- 
ling happiness. And now it was beginning 
to be more than this. She was already able 
to perceive that the world, or a sufficient 
|portion of it, were awake to the fact 

that the British fisheries were decreasing ; 
were threatened by injury in the way of 
‘trawling ; by hurt in the way of fishing at 
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harmful seasons, in unsuitable grounds. If | 
writers were thus writing of these things, if | 


members of Parliament were thus speaking 
of them, then surely down even in such poor 
little homes as her own the results would be 
seen. 

“ Ay, so they may,” said old Ephraim, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and knock- 
ing out the ashes with the slow deliberation 
he had used for so many, many years, per- 
forming the dct always as if a little regret 
attached to it, a little solemnity. ‘So we 
may see the good on it—an’ yet, no, not ws, 
not me for sartain ; and mebby not even you, 
Bab; no, nor Jack, nor Steve even; whoa 
can saiiy ; they’re that slow, them parlyment 
foiiks. They don't do nothin’, so Ah’ve 
heerd said, till they’re fairly forced, an’ then 
it’s agin the graiiin, so as it’s not done hearty, 


nor rightly, after all. Ah, well! poor folks | 


mon’t complain ; ’tisn’t right as they should. 


Ah’ve heerd mah greet-gran’father saiiy, him | 
as died afore this centherry was borrn— | 


Ah’ve heerd him saiiy as ’twere a bad sign 
when poor folks began wi’ complainin’. An’ 
so Ah think, Bab; so Ah think! Ah never 
holds wi’ no complainin’ !” 

And Barbara smiled, and set her grand- 
father’s supper of boiled milk and bread on a 
little coarse creamy damask cloth, and raked 
the ashes of the coal fire together, and then 
threw in a little log of wood so that he 
might go to bed in all the comfort of warmth 
and satisfaction. 

“T like to hear you say that, grandfather,” 
she said cheerfully, sitting down beside him, 
and taking her own supper ; “I like to hear 
you speak so; not as you did this morning. 
Why, you almost broke my heart!” 


The old man, hearing his granddaughter’s | 


words, was visibly affected. He put down 


his spoon, turned a little in his chair, and | 


rested his poor old head upon his hand, as if 
a sudden aching had rendered it insupport- 
able. Unhappily, Barbara understood it all, 
understood his wishing to be cheery and 
bright. And yet she had touched upon a point 
better avoided. It is those who seldom make 
mistakes of this kind who suffer most when 
sudden indiscretion betrays them. 

“ An’ there / I’ve done it again,” she cried, 
kneeling down upon the brick floor, and put- 
ting her uplifted hands upon the old man’s 
knees. “I’ve been foolish an’ thoughtless 
again. But I never meant it, gran’father ; I 
never did. 
been depressed this morning when you talked 
of going to sea again; of leavin’ the place 
where you've stayed now this thirty years an’ 


I thought as how you'd only | 





never dreamed of leavin’ it nomore. I know 
you haven’t ; an’ therefore, oft enough when 
| I’ve been straitened for the rent—or worse 
still, for the rate—I’ve never let you know 
for fear it might unsettle you. These are 
| terrible times, 1 know ; though I’ve done my 
best that noan under this roof save myself 
should know quite how terrible they were. 
If milk’s been scarce, and butter scarcer yet, 
why we’ve never known the need of a loaf 
of bread; an’ if the tea’s been weak at times, 
why we've always had a bit left in the caddy. 
| An’ all round us there’s been folk so much 
| worse off than we are; nay, I doubt if some 
of them’s touched the bottom yet. I know 
more than I care to say, gran’father, an’ I 
don’t wish to say no more. No! I'll goon 
doin’ the very best I can, only so as you'll 
go on too; just putting up with things ; 
taking the soup when it isn’t much to speak 
of, an’ not mindin’ when the butter won't go 
on to the end of the week—just bein’ patient, 
as you've allus been. Say you will, gran- 
| father? My heart’s ached all day with the 
few words you let drop this morning. . . 
| You didn’t mean them, did you ?” 
| The old man was trembling, a tear or two 
| dropped over his poor withered cheeks, but 
he tried to put ‘away Bab’s fears as well as 
| he could without making any definite pro- 
mise. ‘* We'll see, honey ; we'll see!” he re- 
| plied, turning to the table again, and pre- 
tending to care greatly for his supper. Bar- 
| bara was not deceived. 
The next few days were passed as people 
| pass the time in a house when one is 
| threatened with some fatal illness. No word 
| was spoken willingly that might even lead 
| to the dreaded topic. Naturally this made 
a kind of strain, only discernible by the in- 
creased gentleness of deed and word; the 
continued and sensitive consciousness of the 
love that existed, and seemed to be growing 
—tenderly and sadly growing because of fear 
and pain. What would the end be ? 

All Barbara’s other troubles seemed to 
sink under this for the time being. It was 
a long while now since she had seen Hartas 
Theyn. One evening, sauntering to the cliff- 
top in the twilight, with little Idy in her 
arms, she had met him suddenly in the cleft 
between the rocks where the beck came 
tumbling down to the sea over the rough 
boulders. He was looking very pale for a 
man who was Wow, as Barbara knew, literally 
| working on a farm from morn till night. 
| Canon Godfrey had told her of how he had 
| offered to help the Squire’s son to begin life 
afresh in some other direction. 
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“But he is wise, very wise,” the Canon 
said, speaking with a warmth and emphasis 
that had been conspicuously absent from his 
words and ways of late. “ Hartas is doing 
the best thing he could do in devoting him- 
self heart and soul to the only kind of work 
he knows anything about. And he is not 
sparing himself. It is true that he has every 
incentive... .” 

Then the Canon stopped suddenly. In 
speaking of incentives he had in his mind 
the encumbered condition of the Squire’s 
estate; the possibility that hard work and 
carefulness, with some knowledge, some fore- 
thought, might do much to bring again some 
of the old prosperous state of things upon 
which the owners of Garlaff had presumed so 
long. But then another idea made him pause, 
and then add with meaning, 

“Every inducement but one, that one 
would perhaps have been the strongest of 
all! . . . Iam proud of him that he is try- 
ing to live as if it were his !” 

Barbara understood, as the Canon saw, 
but she was not the happier for that brief 
interview. Perhaps the fact that during 
absence, during silence, during much loneli- 
ness, with pain of many kinds, Barbara’s love 
had gone on growing, her regard deepening, 
perhaps this very fact prevented her views 
from changing, as she knew that Hartas was 
waiting for them to change. 

Did he know, did he dream, did any one 
dream of the terrible hours of terrible temp- 
tation through which the girl had to pass ? 
Yet she had not wavered, and Hartas was 
quick to see that she had not. He seemed 
very calm outwardly ; still the surprise of 
seeing Barbara had naturally caused him 
some perturbation. Instinctively he raised 
his hat, and might even have passed on but 
that Bab was blushing and stopping, as if 
expecting that she must stay to speak all 
against her will. 

It was like a meeting between strangers, 
so great was the change, so marked and 
certain the growth on either side. It is not 
always that love will stand such alterations. 

‘“* No change, no change! Not but time’s added grace 

May blend and harmonize with its compeers. | 

But ’tis a change, and I detest all change, 

And most a change in ought I loved long since.” 

So Paracelsus spoke, nay speaks (that is 
the best of the friends that live between the 
covers of the books on our table, they do 
not cease to speak save when we cease to 
listen), so said the suffering man to whom 
even the most natural changes in the life 
of his» woman-friend were intolerable. So 


we say, many of us; and as we speak 
we know the love is dead, the friendship 
cold. 

Butif there be a root to the matter, a true 
root planted rather in the rock of eternal 
verity than in the shifting sand of passing 
emotion, then no change can hurt the love 
so growing ; for change must mean advance, 
and such advance must mean an ever-increas- 
ing attractiveness. There is no security for 
human affection like to that which is planted 
in Divine love. 

If men and women who are of the earth 
earthy be drawn to such as show that some 
small ray of the light that never was on sea 
or land has penetrated into their soul, how 
shall it be with such as are praying always 
that the same light may be vouchsafed to 
themselves ? 

Only a few words were exchanged, and 
these quite commonplace ; yet the meeting 
was not without its effect upon the future. 

“T will go on waiting,” Hartas said to 
himself as he went homeward to the Grange. 
And Bab returning with heavier step to the 
Forecliff, said— 

“More than ever I see I was right. How 
he’s changed! It’s hardly himself! ... A 


/man such as he is now to marry a bait- 





1? 


gatherer 

Then on that painful string the sad music 
of her thought paused awhile. And the 
next variation had each one a refrain, and it 
was this :— 

“Vet after all, will any one ever love him 
more ? will any one ever be to him all that 
I might have been?... Oh me! Howl 
could have loved him /” 

And ever and again through all the strain 
of poverty and fear of want, and dread of 
parting, for ever came that ery, “ How I 
could have loved him /” 

Naturally enough no one dreamed how it 
was with Barbara. The painful episode in 
the history of the Rector’s niece had drawn all 
attention, all speculation to itself. Few 
cared to remember that once upon a time 
the Squire’s son had fallen in love with a 
“ flither-picker,” had suffered something that 
was almost death because of her; and, 
finally, had owed his life to her. That was 
the end ; and it had happened months ago. 


CHAPTER LIV.—OLD EPHRAIM. 


“* Weepeth he? 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no sound.” 
“ARE ya’ tired, honey ?—are ya’ more 
tired nor ushal?” the old man asked, as 
Bab came up the slope of the Forecliff, her 
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baby in one arm asleep and smiling, a skep 
full of brash* in the other. 

Bab looked up a little wonderingly as she 
answered that she was not particularly weary. 
Words of endearment had always come from 
her grandfather’s lips so rarely, so unreadily, 
that she hardly ever heard them without sus- 
picion ; and there was something more this 
evening, a gentleness in his intonation, a 
tremulousness in his voice not to be noted 
without alarm. 

It was a May evening, somewhat chilly as 
the evenings of that month are apt to be in 
the north of “ Merry England.” There was a 
cold, blue look upon sea and sky, almost a 
threatening look; but since the fishing-fleet 
of the neighbourhood was in safe shelter 
there was no special need for anxiety on 
account of the men and boys of the place who 
were not at home. Perhaps even a deeper 
anxiety might be caused by the recollection 
of such as had been left behind to await 
the news of success from those who had 
gone out in search of it. Not even old 
Ephraim could remember any year when the 
strain of living had been so great at Ulvstan 
Bight as it was now. 

The affectionate words that Barbara had 
just heard from the old man’s lips awoke 
the chord that had been reverberating 
through the past days. 

As gently and deftly as might be she gave 
the children their supper of bread and milk- 
and-water, gave each one a careful bath in 
the little back-kitchen, listened to each one’s 
evening prayer, and gave to each one a last 
loving kiss. Then she came outside again 
to the stone seat where old Ephraim was 
still smoking in the chill, dark-blue evening 
light. 

* You'll not have your supper out-of-doors 
this chilly night, gran’father ?” she asked, sit- 
ting down beside him for a moment—not a 
usual thing for her to do. In those stern 
northern regions the deepest love seldom 
shows the slightest sign of love’s most natural- 
seeming familiarity. 

“ Ah think Ah will, Barbarie—Ah think 
Ah will to-night.” 

And again came that shiver of fear, of 
dread to the girl at his side. 

“Just as you like, gran’father, just as you 
fancy,” she replied with seeming light- 
heartedness ; and in a few minutes the little 
table was in front of him, the steaming soup 
sending out a grateful odour. For a time 
the old man enjoyed his meal in silence—no, 


* Brash, a local name for the tiny morsels of coal and drift- 
wood that fringe the waves along the beach near to the 
mouths of rivers, or becks. 





not quite that—the art of silent feeding was 
one he had not heard of. Since Barbara had 
heard it alluded to once she had become sen- 
sitive, but her sensitiveness was not hurt this 
evening. 

“It’s good, Barbara, it’s good broth, this 

Won't ya hev a drop on it ?” 

“No, gran’father, thank you.” 
Old Ephraim paused awhile—then with 
most unwonted effusion he laid his hand upon 
the girl’s arm and said brokenly : 

“ Ah know why, honey—Ah know it all! 
I hevn’t watched thee all these years athoot 
seein’ ‘at thee never thinks for thysel’—no, 
not for a minnit—it’s allus me, or the bairns, 
or Nan’s little Ildy ; or if it isn’t none of us, 
it’s somebody outside—ony-hoo, it’s neve: 
thyself, as a bairn might see, lookin’ at thy 
thin white feiice. An’ Ah mun saiy it 
some time, an’ that soon; so Ah'll say it 
noo, Ah can’t beiir to watch thee noi longer. 
Ah’ve kept it all back tell the varry last ; 
an’ Ah’ve done that for my oiin siike. Ah 
couldn’t bard noi talkin’. ... An’ Ah’s 
noin an oid man yit-—-not me—why Ah’s 
nobbut i’ my seventies! An’ there was oad 
Jake Moss as went to the Greenlan’ Seas in 
his nineties! An’ as for me why Ah’s nobbut 
just going’ doon by t’ edge o’ t’ coiist an’ up 
again! An’ that just 7’ th’ spring o’ th’ year, 
when all’s as quiet as can be. . . . Te tell 
the treuth, Barbie, Ah’s despert set 0’ goin’, 
despert set on it! Ah niver thowt ’at Ah 
sud be, but I is... . Naiiy, Ah was kind 
0 feard on’t, an’ had a kind o’ dread o’ facin’ 
the saut water again. "Iwas rether strainge! 
wasn’t it noo? An’ then all at once Ah 
turn’d back o’ mysel’, and seemed, so to saiiy, 
craiized o’ goin’! . . . Why nowt would stop 
ma noo !—no& nowt ’at Ah can think on! 
Ah’s fair impatient for the morro’ mornin’. 
. . « It is queer, noo, isn’t it!” 

“The morrow morning !” Barbara repeated 
quietly. The old man did not see how pale 
she grew, how her lips whitened suddenly, 
how full of deep pain was the look that she 
fixed upon the far sea-horizon. 

“ Ay, to-morro’ mornin’, honey ; an’ better 
! Thee can’t ha’ no time to fret!” 


is! 


so! 

Then the old man laughed a long, low 
laugh, meant to be easy and quite unaffected, 
but not altogether successful. e 

“Frettin’ !” he exclaimed presently. “Te 
talk o’ frettin’ aboot an aud salt like me goin’ 
fra Hildshaven to the Thames an’ back again 
at midsummer! Goodness gracious me, what 
may one live te come to?” 

There was another pause—a pause that 
meant for Barbara a strong and stern strife. 
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She knew—recognised most certainly—that 
any effort to stay the old man must end in 
failure. As he said, there was no danger 
to be dreaded ; that is, none save such as 
must attend every man who joins the brave 
army of those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 

And all such dangers he had braved long 
ago; braving such extreme moments as few 
had passed through with sufficient energy to 
enable them to describe their experience in 
detail. As Damian Aldenmede had often 
said, Ephraim Burdas’s life, truly written, 


would have been a life to rank with the most | 


thrilling biographies of the English lan- 
guage. 

Unfortunately there was no one at hand to 
write it. Barbara Burdas, his granddaughter, 
the recipient of his every experience, might 
see the book—see it in her mind’s eye from 


the first page to the last—but, happily for | 


her, the mysteries of pen and ink were yet 
most elaborately mysterious. 

That one should simply sit down to a desk 
and write some words which should after- 
wards be translated into print, the printed 
sheets be transformed into bound books, was 
enlightenment of the most startling kind. 
** Was that how books were made ?” 

But she was not thinking of these things 
on this blue, bleak May evening. Her 
thought was drawn to the idea of parting 
from her grandfather, the nominal head of 
the house, the nominal mainstay. .After all, 
was it imperative that he should go? 

So wondering, so hoping, so fearing, Bar- 
bara went to bed, leaving her grandfather to 
enjoy the rising moon, the silvery sea, the 
peace—the precious peace of that life in 
Ulvstan Bight. 

By-and-by the old man went indoors ; and 
by-and-by he too slept. The moon sailed 
above the Forecliff, above the sea, above 
a realm of quiet that seemed as if it might 
never be broken. And the grey dawn was 


quiet too,—quiet and sombre and tristful. 
But presently there came the sound of human 
intrusion upon the peace of nature. Yet it 
was a thoroughly characteristic sound, and 
in keeping with the scene. 

“Ephraim Burdas, old man! where be 
ya? The Land o the Leal is off o’ Danesbro, 
waitin’ for ya; so if ya mean to sail wiv her 
as ya said,—if ya’ve noiin chiinged ya're 
mind, come ‘along sharp! .. .” 

Barbara had heard,—fe eling afresh the 
chill shivering of the previous evening as she 
did so, and as she dressed in haste, her 
every thought was a prayer. In a few 
minutes she was outside the cottage making 
inquiries of Peter Grainger as to the details 
of the voyage and the probable length of it. 
She had not asked any of these questions 
before. 

As she had discovered only the previous 
evening, and to her great pain, her grand- 
father’s belongings were all ready. His ham- 
mock and blanket had been packed, while 
she was out beyond the Bight at the flither- 
beds ; nay, she knew that for weeks past he 
must have been secretly and silently making 
his preparations. He had left no worrying 
or tiresome detail to irritate the last mo- 
ment. 

Her first instinct was to rush indoors 
again and dress the children ; the two elder 
boys could dress themselves, and Ailsie could 
assist the smallest of the brothers. The baby 
took Bab’s time to the last minute. 

They were all outside the cottage at the 
last moment. Jack and Stevie were almost 
hilarious at the idea of their grandfather 
going to sea again; but little Ailsie would 
not respond, and hid her face in Barbara’s 


| gown and wept sorely. 


“He'll noiin come back, grandfather won’t,” 
the child sobbed in whispers, not to be heard 
by any save Bab herself. ‘ He'll noiin come 
back, no never! I'll have togo to him!... 
He'll noiin come back here again, no, never!” 


THE SHIP. 


By Mrs. 


‘TILL and silent, still and silent 
Lies the goodly ship to-day, 
Now no sound of ringing metal 
Wakes the echoes far away. 
Finished is the dock repair ; 
Long she will not linger there. 


L. HINTON-DOTHIE. 


Noise and bustle, noise and bustle, 
What a change! ’Tis starting day ; 


Eager words and great commotion 
2. pet 
Till the good ship sails away. 
Parting tears and heavy hearts 
Fail not when a fair ship starts. 
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Straight and steady, straight and steady 
Goes she to her destined port, 
Bearing cargo—ah! a rich one— 
Wreck it not, ye winds, in sport ! 
Hands to labour, hearts to love, 
Lives to serve the Lord above. 


Hearts are beating, hearts are beating 
As the good ship nears the shore, 
Parents, brothers, eager waiting, 
Hands long parted clasp once more. 
Joy of meeting none may know 
Save through pain of letting go. 





Linked together, linked together, 
England and the far-off land, 
For our prayers, ascending ever, 
Echo from that distant strand. 
And the same enfolding love 
Broodeth o’er us as a Dove. 


Winds and waters, winds and waters, 
In the “hollow of Ged’s hand,” 
Held securely thus, our sailors 
Safe amidst all dangers stand. 
Firm as rock this word shall hold, 
Sing, O Faith, and Love be bold. 


> 





SOME SPEAKING STONES OF PERSIA. 


By tue REV. E. 


MNHE traveller from Babylon to Southern 
Ecbatana, as he pursued his way along 


the great road which united the eastern and | 


western provinces of ancient Persia, would 
pass the precipitous rock of Behistun, the 
ancient Bagistanon of Diodorus, raising high 
its rugged head. More closely directing his 


attention, the pilgrim would discern carved | 


on a carefully prepared and polished surface, 
situated some three or four hundred feet 
from the ground, curious sculptured figures, 
and an inscription engraved in the ancient 
Persian, the Babylonian, and the Median 
(Scythic) tongues. 

The cuneiform (Latin cuneus, a wedge, 
forma, shape) record told in the words of 
King Darius (Vishtaspa) Hystaspes himself 
how he, the ninth in succession of the royal 
Persian line, descended from Achaemenes its 
founder, by the grace of Ormuzd (Ahura- 
Madza) had overthrown the Magian usurper 
Gomates (Pseudo-Smerdis), and re-established 
the pure Zoroastrian faith ; that twenty-three 
provinces acknowledged his sway, including, 
besides Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, 


and Egypt ; and that he had “restored the | 
empire as before,” and had triumphed over | 


the opponents to his authority. 

In fulfilment of the divine prophecies, the 
glories of that once mighty empue and the 
proud monarch who recorded his glorious 
achievements on the imperishable rock, have 
long mouldered into decay, and it was re- 
served for Major, now Major-General Sir 


Henry Rawlinson, to recover for us these | 


precious records of the past, which, thanks 


to his efforts, aided by the cultured skill of | 
other eminent workers in the science, have | 


proved so valuable to the historian, the phi- 


D. PRICE, F.G.S. 


(lologist, and the student of the Sacred 
Word. 

Cyrus IL, the “ Great,” by his valour laid 
the foundation of the Persian monarchy, and 
| brought beneath his sway the countries 
stretching from Egypt to the Caspian Sea. 
It was to Darius, however, that the real 
consolidation of the great Persian Empire 
/was due. He found a vast assemblage of 
| varied nationalities, tongues, and creeds. 
| These heterogeneous elements he reduced to 
| unity, fixing the centre of his government at 
Susa, which he made the capital of his realm. 
From thence roads and posts to all parts of 
the kingdom radiated. The throne became 
the source of all power, all his subjects were 
deemed equal in his sight, and an elaborate 
bureaucratic system was established, of which 
we have a modern counterpart in the admin- 
istration of Turkey. He also introduced an 
_ alphabetical system of writing, and instituted 
an excellent plan of taxation. 

The Magian system of worship, which had 
gained the ascendency by the usurpation of 
| Gomates, was replaced by Zoroastrianism as 
the state religion, Darius being, probably 
because of his purer Aryan descent, a more 
strict adherent to the ancient faith than 
Cyrus, whose religious opinions were made 
subservient to the interests of the State. An 
admirable illustration of this is afforded us 
by the illustration (Fig. 3), where Cyrus is 
represented wearing a crown adorned witha 
serpent (the Egyptian wreus) sacred to cer- 
tain Egyptian divinities, and with the out- 
spread wings of Assyrian genii attached to 
his shoulders, by these emblems indicating 
his sympathy with the religious cults which 
| they respectively symbolized. 
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Darius, although more especially distin- | Susiana and Babylon (twice), Media, Assyria, 


guished for his administrative and legislative 
skill, was in no sense deficient in military 
prowess. His numerous expeditions, the re- 
pression of the revolts which broke out in 








To the biblical student, Darius (B.c. 521 
—B.C. 486) possesses considerable interest as 
the monarch under whose auspices the second 
temple at Jerusalem was completed.* His 
son and successor, Xerxes (Ahashverosh, the 
Hebrew form of the Persian Khshayarsha,t 
a king, from which the modern word shah 
is derived) was probably the Ahasuerus of 
Esther,t and Vashti,§ Amestris, known 
to have been his chief wife or sultana, 
but who for a time may have been de- 
prived of her position and afterwards re- 
stored. The absolute power of the Persian 
kings, of which the verdict of the royal 
judges in favour of Cambyses, recorded by 
Herodotus,|| affords an apt illustration, may 
dispose of the objection to the marriage of 
Xerxes with the Jewess Esther,’ thereby 
nullifying the rule which had obtained from 
the reign of Darius, that the royal wives 
must be selected only from certain privileged 
Persian families. 


* Ezra iv. 5, 24; v. 5,7; vi. 1, 12, 14. 

+ The prosthetic a was always put by the Hebrews before 
the Persian khsh, and by a common dialectic peculiarity v 
for y was commonly employed. 

+ Esther i. 1, 2, et seq. 

| iii. 31, 


3 Esther i. 9, et seq. 
1 Esther ii. 17. 





Tig. 1.—The Royal Staircase at Persepolis. 








and Armenia, the conquests of Thrace, and 
his preparations for the subjugation of Greece, 
sufficiently attest the fact, which the King 
emphasises in his epitaph at Naksh-i-Rustam. 





\) + 4 
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Some discrimination is required to pre- 
vent confusion arising from the circum- 
stance that the name of Darius occurs several 
times in the Old Testament, but does not 
uniformly refer to the same monarch. The 
Darius mentioned in Nehemiah* was not 
Darius Hystaspes, but was Darius Codoman- 
nus, the successor to Artaxerxes III., who 
flourished B.c. 423. “Darius the Mede,” 
twice mentioned in Daniel,t has been the 
subject of much controversy, and many theo- 
ries have been propounded to solve the diffi- 
culty. Of these the more important are : t 

(1) That of the late Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, 
the author of “Messiah the Prince, or the 
Interpretation of the Book of Daniel,” who 
in this work endeavours to prove Darius 
Hystaspes to be the “ Mede.” 

(2) That Darius the Mede was Astyages, 
whom Cyrus had deprived of the Median 
throne (B.C. 550). 

(3) That Gobryas, acting as the Viceroy 
of Cyrus, answers to the description. 

(4) That it was Cambyses, ruling partly in 
conjunction with his father. 

* Nekemiah xii. 22. + Daniel v. 31; ix. 11. 
+ Journal of the Victoria Institute, vol. xviii. p. 131. 
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Canon Rawlinson, in his excellent Christian 
Evidence Lecture on “The Historical Difficul- 
ties of the Old and New Testaments,” appears 
to incline to the second opinion. 

The general consensus of criticism is 
against the identification of Darius Hys- 
taspes (with whom we are principally con- 
cerned in our present paper) with Darius the 
Mede. Possibly this difficulty, like the case 
of Belshazzar the Chaldean,* and other for- 
merly debated topics, may be re- 


niger, 


or Bountiful Spirit, possessing consciousness 
and power. He was also the creator of 
man, the earth, and the heavens, and the 
guardian of all that was holy, pure, beautiful 
and true. 

The other principle, Angro-Mainyus (angro, 
black, mainyus, mens, pévos, mind),* 
the dark Intelligence, was the antithesis of 


* Max — “Introduction to the Science of Religion,” 
Lect. iii. p. 177 





moved in a similar manner by 
the discovery of buried records 
which will render clear a sub- 
ject which for the present must 
be confessed to be very vague. 

Therevoltsuccessfuily carried 
out by Darius Hystaspes, aided 
by seven of the leading Persian 
nobles, against Gomates, who 
from the testimony of Herodo- 
tus and Darius himself appears 
to have been an astute and 
capable ruler, was in reality a 
religious revolution directed 
against the Magian worship and 
priesthood, which had over- 
thrown the Zoroastrian faith. 
Darius, narrating the restoration 
of the empire says: ‘ The tem- 
ples which Gomates the Magian 
had destroyed I rebuilt, the 
sacred offices of the State, both 
the religious chants and the 
worship (I restored to the 
people), of which Gomates the 
Magian had deprived them. . . 
As (it was) before, so I re- 
stored what (had been) taken 
away.” + 

This purer religion was that 
form of Zoroastrianism adopted 
by the Aryan branch as opposed 
to the Magism of the Turanian 
Medes. Its main features were 
a belief in two original and 
uncreated principles, the one of 
good, the other of evil. Hence 
arose the term “dualism,” as 
applied to this cult. 

The good principle was named 
Ahura Mazda (Ahura, Sansk. 
asura, living being; maz, maj, 
péyas, very much; da, didwpar, 
dajvar, Sajpwr, to. give, know, 
knowing),t the All- Knowing 


* Daniel v. 30. 
: Behistun Inscrip., col. 1, par. 11. 











Miller, “ Introduction to the 
Pe f. of Religion,’’ Lect. iii. p. 177. 
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Fig. 2.—Monument to Cyrus. 
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the Good Spirit, but possessed an equal 
will and intelligence. From him emanated 
everything sinful, diseases, famine, and de- 
vastation. 

Attendant upon each of these two spirits 
were six inferior beings, the amesha-spentas, 
or holy immortal ones of Ahura-Mazda, 
and the evil subordinates of Angro-Mainyus. 
A host of lesser spirits also existed and were 
called respectively ahuras (the good), and 
devas (the bad). The chief of the ahuras, 
Sroasha or Serosh, occupied in the Zoroas 
trian system an analogous position to that of 
the archangel St. Michael. Captains of equal 
authority, as Drukhs (destruction), Daivas 
(deceit), held sway over the evil forces of 
Angro-Mainyus, and continual conflicts be- 
tween the opposing powers were supposed 
to take place, each endeavouring to injure 
the other and to weaken his authority, the 
advantage to neither being permanent. 

Ahura-Mazda was worshipped as the one 
true god, to whom implicit obedience must 
be rendered. Hymns, prayers, and praise, 
with occasional sacrifices of animals, of which 
the horse was the most esteemed victim, 
constituted a part of the ritual, which in- 
cluded the maintenance of the sacred or sac- 
rificial fire, and the presentation of the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant homa to the sacred 
flame, and its consumption afterwards by the 
worshippers.* On his tomb at Naksh-i- 
Rustam, Darius is depicted as engaged in a 
similar act of devotion. 

Piety, internal and external, requiring 
abstinence from impure acts and thoughts,t 
formed part of the creed. Industry, espe- 
cially the pursuit of agriculture, was regarded 
as a pious duty, while veracity was esteemed 
the highest of virtues, Drug (falsehood) 
being held up to detestation alike in the 
Zend-Avesta (the sacred books of the Zoroas- 
trians) and the Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tionst as the worst of vices. Herodotus, 
in his History, § tells us that “the Persian 
youth are taught three things only—to ride, 
to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” 

The immortality of the soul, a future state 
of rewards and punishments, were among 
their articles of belief. To a limited degree 
only, as the learned critic Spiegel has shown, 
a belief in the resurrection of the body existed 
among the primitive Iranians. 

An intense abhorrence of idolatry forbade 
the early Persians to erect images of their 
deities, the only approach to such a repre- 

* See Dr. Haugs’ learned Essays. 

+ Vendidad, Farg., S—11 and 16, 17. 


+ Sir H. Rawlinson, “Cuneiform Inscrip.,” pp. 220, &c. 
¢ Herod., i. 136. 





sentation being an emblematic winged circle, 
with occasionally an incomplete human robed 
figure wearing a tiara, to represent the 
supreme deity. Such a symbol is depicted 
in the sculptured tablet on the tomb of 
Darius. Later, however, the image of Mithra, 
who, as the genius of the light or sun, be- 
came little inferior in importance to Ahura- 
Mazda, was common, and we find Darius 
Hystaspes and his descendants sculpturing 
this deity * in conjunction with the chief 
god. Artaxerxes Memnon placed in the 
temple attached to his palace at Susa an 
image of Mithra,+ and in his inscription 
unites Mithra with Ahura-Mazda, and peti- 
tions for their joint protection. Artaxerxes 
Ochus later on does the same.t In a portion 
of the Yagna (the book of sacrificial ritual) of 
the third Avesta, composed about this date, 
the like practice obtains.§ 

The hatred to idolatry of the early Per- 
sians explains the favour shown to the Jews, 
by a generally intolerant religion, and also 
suggests to us why the Jews never revolted 
against the Persian power. 

The imitative character of the Persians, 
and their intercourse with the Turanian 
Medes and the Scythic races generally, led 
to the inclusion of foreign superstitions and 
the ultimate adoption of a mixed form of 
Magism. For, although this worship was 
overthrown by Darius and the purer faith 
restored by him, the spread of sensuous 
luxury, (Xerxes being the chief corrupter), 
and the alliance of the later kings with the 
Magian hierarchy, gave a final blow to the 
purer and nobler religion. This was ren- 
dered more easy since the corrupter faith 
possessed every facility for blending with 
and absorbing the older cult. 

The leading characteristics of Magism 
may briefly be stated as comprising a priestly 
class claiming prophetic and highly sacer- 
dotal powers, the performance of no act of 
worship being permitted without the interces- 
sion of the priest, and the essential worship 
of the four elements—fire (the chief), water, 
earth, and air, to which so great reverence 
was attached that both cremation and burial 
were prohibited, the bodies of the dead 
being either exposed and consumed by the 
wild beasts and birds, or, if interred, necessi- 
tating the covering of the body entirely 
with wax, to prevent contact with the earth. 
No personal gods were worshipped, nor were 
shrines of divinities or temples permitted. 

* “Ancient Monuments,” iv. 334. 
+ Loftus, “‘ Chaldea and Susiana,” p. 372 


> 
+ Sir H. Rawlinson, “ Cuneiform Inscrip.,” i. 342. 
3 Yaona, i. 34; ii. 44; iii. 48. 
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This fact affords a plausible explanation why 
Cambyses, whose predilections were towards 
Magism, refused to permit the work of the 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to 
proceed. The worship of fire, as the most 
powerful agent and divinely bestowed, was 
conducted with many elaborate ceremonies. 
Into this engaging topic, however, the exi- 
gencies of space forbid us at present to 
enter. 

The magnificent 
ruins yet visible of 
the palace of Darius 
at Persepolis, next 
to Susa the richest 
city of the Per- 
sians,* with the 
massive solidity of 
its walls, still the 
marvel of all ages ; 
the gigantic pro- 
portion of the 
winged statues, half 
human half animal, 
which guarded the 
propylea, or en- 
trance, to the royal 
abode; the royal 
staircase (Fig. 1.), 
withits processional 
figures, reproduc- 
ing before our eyes 
* Strabo. 
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the costumes, the manners and customs 
of those ancient days of kingly splendour 
and power; the tall pillars standing near, 
wondrous in their graceful symmetry, all these 
ancient glories impress our minds as exhibit- 
ing in striking contrast the height of human 
power and the vanity of earthly greatness. 
Darius has also left behind him the impress 
of his genius on his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
rich in sculpture 
and memorial in- 
scriptions, con- 
structed during his 
lifetime at Susa, the 
new capital of the 
empire, and the 
winter residence of 
the Persian kings, 
with its stupendous 
ruins, which the 
exertions. of Mr. 
Loftus have done 
so much to reveal. 
Other monumental 
works erected by 
him exist in various 
parts of the land. 
In this respect he 
followed the ex- 
ample of his distin- 
guished _ predeces- 
sor, Cyrusthe Great, 


Fig. 3.—Cyrus winged and crowned. 
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Fig. 4.—A Modern Persian Seyed. 


a supposed memorial of whom we give in 
the illustration (Fig. 2). This depicts 
one of the pillars which surrounded the 
area of the tomb of the hero at Murgab, 
the ancient Pasargadae, and bears the 
cuneiform inscription and Median transla- 
tion: “I am Cyrus the Median.” More 
correct criticism,* however, points to it as 
being the tomb of another and later monarch, 
a supposition based upon evidence which 
appears satisfactory. 

We conclude with a portrait of a modern 
Persian Seyed (Fig. 4), to indicate the per- 
sistence of the racial types of the East. 
This chief, who may be taken as a representa- 
tive of his ancestors in the time of Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, is particularly interesting 
as exemplifying the conservatism of oriental 
manners and customs. It also enables us to 
understand the social phenomena of the past 
through the long succession of ages. The 
same continuity of type has characterised 
the inhabitants of the Euphrates - Tigris 


* M. Oppert, “ Corpus Inscriptiorum Persicarum.” A. H. 
Sayce, art. Cyrus, “ Ency. Brit.” 





Valley from time immemorial, 
and is conclusively shown by 
the oldest sculptures of Chal- 
dea. The hair, the eyes, the 
shape of the nose, are most re- 
markably preserved, and we seem 
to again live in the past when we 
regard the present race and re- 
cognise that after all that past is 
not so far distant as it appears, 
but that a continuity exists by 
which the All Wise has developed 
His designs of wisdom and 
governed the destinies of man. 
The importance of an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the re- 
cords of old cannot be too 
highly estimated. The re- 
searches of the archeologist are 
becoming daily of increasing 
importance, and tend more and 
more to throw fresh light upon 
ancient history and the records 
of the Sacred Word. Now we 
are startled by the discovery of 
the Creation tablets by the late 
Mr. Smith ; again the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Petrie reveal to us 
Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes ; 
while quite recently the exer- 
tions of M. Neville have dis- 
closed to us the ancient temple 
of Bubastis. As the light of in- 
vestigation shines brighter and 
more clearly, many of the doubts and diffi- 
culties which perplex us in our biblical 
studies will be dispelled, and the truth of 
God’s Holy Word become yet more firmly 
established. We must remember that the 
proportion of the undiscovered to the known 
records of the ancient kingdoms of the East 
is still very great. The next blow of the 
pick or movement of the shovel may reveal 
confirmatory records of inestimable worth. 
Let us therefore wait with patient and reve- 
rent faith for the complete revelation which 
shall, as time proceeds, be vouchsafed us. 
The discrepancies which exist are compara- 
tively few and do not vitally affect the bases 
of our Christian faith. If for the moment 
the attack of the sceptic be apparently trium- 
phant, it is only that the truth of the Divine 
record may more clearly be vindicated. The 
development of the wise purposes of Him 
who never errs, made manifest in the lives 
and histories of the men and kingdoms of 
old, shall in their final accomplishment re- 





dound alike to His glory and honour and 
the safety and blessing of His Church. 
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“ APPLES 


OF GOLD.” 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


“ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets of silver.’—Proverss xxv. 11. 


LTHOUGH this was Goethe’s favourite 
- proverb, I have never been able to ad- 
mire it. I have indeed turned from it with 
a certain discontent and aversion, because, 


take it how one would, its metaphor seemed | 


grotesque and uncouth rather than beautiful. 
I could find no comeliness in apples of solid 


gold, and nothing to enhance their comeli- | 


ness, if they had any, by introducing them 
into “pictures” of silver, according to the 


Authorised Version ; or piling them up, ac- | 
cording to the Revised Version, in “baskets” | 


of silver ; or surrounding them with “ filigree 
work” of silver, according to the Margin ; 
or even, according to a German version, in 
placing them on “salvers” of silver. In my 


judgment silver and gold do not go well | 
together as colours; while massive apples | 


of gold in any conceivable framework of 


that the golden glow of the orange, gleam- 
ing amid its silvery blossoms, has to teach 
us. And here, again, our task is a somewhat 
difficult one, since the wording of the Pro- 
verb is condensed, elliptical, figurative, and 
therefore obscure, in both clauses of it. It 
is easy to see how our Revisers understand 
“a word fitly spoken ;” for in the Margin 
they teach us to read it as “a word spoken 
in due season.” A timely, an opportune 
word is, according to them, as beautiful and 
effective as the golden orange set off by its 
| encircling blooms. And they have high au- 
| thority for reading it thus. One of the most 
learned and sober commentators of Germany 
| (Delitzsch) gives this rendering of the Pro- 
verb : 
‘*Golden apples in silver salvers ; 
A good word spoken according to its circumstances ;” 


silver would furnish forth a very heavy and | by which somewhat clumsy rendering of the 
loaded style of ornament, offensive to all | latter clause he means, doubtless, a good 
artistic taste. word adapted to time and audience, and 
But all this, as a great man has said be- | to all the conditions of the time. 
fore me, was “ pure ignorance” on my part;| And “a word in season, how good it is 
and it has been left to a traveller in the East | Most of us, no doubt, can recall more than 
(Mr. Neil, in his “Palestine Explored ”) to | one such word, spoken in the very nick of 
convict me of my ignorance, and to redeem this | time, and so happily adapted to our condi- 
proverb to the service of beauty. | tions at the moment, that it largely influ- 
* Apple of gold,” it would seem, is a poetic | enced our whole subsequent career—saved 
name for the orange in more than one Eastern | us from some terrible temptation perhaps, or 
tongue—some trace of this gold, indeed, may | braced us for a resolute effort, and so made 
linger in the first two letters of the word | the moment momentous, a turning-point in 
orange, since or is French for gold, and or | our life. And as we look back on such 
and argent are, even to us, familiar heraldic | words, and compute their worth to us, no 


1»? 





terms for gold and silver. 
of the Proverb is figurative, why should not 
the silver be figurative also, and point to the 
creamy white blossoms of the orange-tree ? 
Take it so, and the Proverb at once becomes 
“a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,’—as 
true to nature, too, as it is beautiful in itself. 
For the orange-tree is one of the few trees 
which bear blossom and fruit together—bear- 
ing both indeed through the greater partof the 
year. And no one who has seen orange-trees 
in full blossom and full bearing can have failed 
to note how the beauty of the golden fruit 


is set off by its framework of white fragrant | 


blooms. 

Now it is something, it is much, to have 
enriched our minds with this beautiful image ; 
but, of course, our work is not half done 
until we have learned what moral the beau- 
tiful metaphor is intended to point, what it is 


And if the gold | 


image can be too rich or precious to set forth 
| their worth. 

No doubt such timely words have a certain 
| beauty in the retrospect, as well as an inesti- 
|mable value at the time. A word fitly, i.e. 
| opportunely, spoken, adapted to the instant 

necessity, and carrying courage and decision 
| to the oppressed and wavering heart, has a 
| beauty of its own, even if it be only, or 

mainly, the beauty of usefulness ; although 
perhaps it is its worth that we think of 
rather than its beauty. 

And yet I gravely doubt whether this is 
the kind of word which the Proverb holds 
| up for our admiration, whether timeliness or- 
| pertinence is the special beauty which the 

Wise Man had in his mind. I believe, rather, 
that by “a word fitly spoken ” he meant not 
| simply an opportune word, but a word which 
was the fittest, the most perfect and beauti- 
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ful, expression of the thought which had to 
be uttered. If you glance at the margin of 
the Authorised Version you will learn that, 
in the Hebrew, the phrase rendered thus 
runs, “A word spoken on its wheels.” And 
what can a word spoken on its wheels mean 
and imply but a word, or a sentence, so ad- 
mirably spoken, so pat, so polished, of such 
fine literary quality, that it runs swiftly, 
smoothly, easily, to its mark, does its work 
and reaches its aim without fuss, or noise, or 
effort? It is not timeliness, or pertinence, 
which the original phrase suggests, but rather 
noble and effective literary form. 

Every kind of thought has its appropriate 
expression in language ; and for any valuable 
thought there is generally some one form of 
expression so exactly and happily right, that, 
when once it is reached, the thought is felt 
to have been uttered once for all, to have 
received its fitting and perfect embodiment. 
No man can improve upon it. No man can 
alter a single word in it without lessening 
its force and lowering its quality. It bears 
the stamp of inevitableness, completeness, 
distinction. What the Wise Man admires, 
what he bids us admire, is those weighty and 
happy sentences which embody a noble 
thought in words of answering nobleness ; 
those jewels—to take an illustration from 
Tennyson, himself a master of these admi- 
rable sentences— 


“ Jewels five words long, 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 

Sparkle for ever.” 
What he affirms is that a fine thought thus 
fitly uttered is enhanced in force and beauty, 
just as the golden fruit of the orange-tree 
takes a new and more potent charm from the 
natural framework of flowers in which it is 
set. 

And it was natural that he of all men 
should cherish this keen appreciation of lite- 
rary force and quality. It was his function, 
as it was that of all the sages of Israel (the 
whole Chokma school), to put the best thought 
of his time into the most perfect forms of 
which it was capable ; to make poetry of it, 
to condense it into proverbs—into miniature 
parables, i.e. which would catch the popu- 
lar ear, or linger in the memory of the 
students of wisdom. Many of the great He- 
brew rabbis were content, we are told, to 
spend their whole lives in elaborating and 
polishing a single saying, which might be 
quoted in the schools, generation after gene- 
ration, as Rabbi So-and-So’s contribution to 
the general store. 

The proverb, moreover, is the oldest form 





of poetry. In the Book of Proverbs, there- 
fore, we should expect to find the praise, not 
of wisdom alone, but of the wisdom which 
excels in that literary art in which the Wise 
Men were adepts, the wisdom which can be 
content with nothing short of the highest 
excellence, the most finished beauty of form 
and expression. And we find both that 
beauty and its praise in the Proverb before 
us: “A word on wheels, and on its own 
wheels, i.e. a sentence which sets a noble 
thought to noble and appropriate music, 
which incarnates itself in its own proper 
form, and therefore goes straight to its mark, 
is like the fruit of the orange-tree peeping 
out of its blooms: it gains an added force 
and charm.” 

1. This is the first lesson of our Orange- 
tree, then ; that a happy, a fair and noble, 
utterance of a wise thought gives it a new 
charm, a new and victorious energy. And 
the Proverb is itself an exquisite illustration 
of that lesson. For the plain truth, that 
the power of a wise thought gains in propor- 
tion as it is expressed in choice words and 
measured phrase, is indefinitely enhanced by 
the comparison of the thought to a golden 
fruit, and of the form to its frame of silvery 
blossoms. It is at once raised to a higher 
plane, and lives in our memory for ever, 
when once we have grasped the comparison 
and its meaning. Itis like one of Tennyson’s 
“ jewels,” whose intrinsic value is enhanced 
tenfold by the artistic labour bestowed 
upon it. 

And if any man think that a lesson on 
style, a tiny song in praise of the nobler 
forms of literature, is out of place in the 
Bible, and not worth talking of in Church, 
let him remember how noble the literary 
forms of the Bible are, and how often he has 
thanked God that they are so pure and noble. 
Let him imagine what the Bible would be 
like, and how it would be shorn of its power, 
if it were simply a bare theological treatise, 
or a code of laws laying down our duties to 
God and man. Take the history out of it, 
and the biographies, and the poems, the 
parables, the proverbs, the splendid visions 
and lofty eloquence of the prophets, and 
what would you have left? Not assuredly a 
book to move, inspire, and uplift the world ; 
but a mere caput mortuwm, a mere skeleton 
of a book, which no man would willingly 
have about him. Are creeds, and codes, and 
catechisms such satisfactory and enchanting 
reading, do they possess a spell so irresis- 
tible, that we should be blind to the immense 
power which the Bible owes to the grave 
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beauty of the style in which it is written, | 


to the noble forms of literature which it 
consecrates and employs ? 

Consider what it is that makes any book 
live, and clothes it with power. Is it not 


that it goes straight to the mark, that it says 
something worth saying, and says it so well 
that it need not be said again or cast into 


another form? Distinction of style is almost | 


as potent—if indeed it is not even more 
potent—on the life and fame of a book as 
depth or originality of thought. The great 
masters who rule us from their graves are 
men who, by some happy gift of nature or 
by taking infinite pains with their work, 


found once for all the most fit expression for | 
thoughts which they shared with many who | 


could not say what they thought so well. 
And that which gives them their enduring 
power is not any mere pomp and profusion 
of words, any ambitious flights of eloquence 
such as you may see even authors of high 
rank—Ruskin, Swinburne, and De Quincey, 
for example—set themselves to achieve ; but 
rather a wise and noble simplicity, a direct- 
ness and dignity, a certain naturalness and 
inevitability in their selection and use of 
words and metaphors, which make you for- 
get all about literary art, and feel as though 
you were listening to the authentic voice of 
Nature herself. Itis asif thought had grown 
vocal in them, and had expressed itself in a 
form beyond the reach of art. Nor, on the 


2. I am sorely tempted to indulge in a 


| few illustrations of the Proverb drawn from 


| 


this very quality, that it “runs on wheels,” | mingled fruits and flowers. 





| 


| 
| 


our poets; but as I am preaching a sermon, 
not reading an essay, let me pass on to infer 
another lesson from the orange-tree with its 
We have seen 
that the force, the carrying and penetrating 
power, of a thought is wonderfully enhanced 
when it is set on wheels, when it is so felici- 
tously expressed that it runs swiftly and 
smoothly to its mark. And we have only 
to generalise that sentence in order to learn, 
that all force becomes most forcible when it 
is smoothly and easily exerted. There isa 
style in deeds as well as in words, and it is 
no less effective in the one than in the other. 
Whatever we may think while we are young 
and immature, it is not effort, strain, violence, 
which tell in action any more than in lan- 
guage, but gentleness, calmness, a gracious 
mastery and smiling ease. Suave musical 
tones are more penetrating and more com- 
manding than “sounds of fury,” which may 
signify nothing but a lost temper or a failing 
heart. The gentle light is a thousandfold 
more potent and more fruitful than the 
blazing blaring lightning. The stronger you 
are the less you need to push and strike ; a 
mere touch, a gesture, or even a glance, will 
suffice. And the wiser you are the less 
passionate, the less vehement, the less over- 
bearing you will be. A familiar saying 
reminds us that we may “have all the 
nodosities,” all the gnarls and knots “ of the 


other hand, are they deposed from their | oak, without its strength,” and go through 
pride of place by long fits of prosaic common- | “all the contortions of the sibyl without her 


place. Wordsworth, for instance, will spin 
you out page after page of almost intolerable 
commonplace in which you can discern no 
moment of inspiration, no mark of genius; 
but at times, as in “Tintern Abbey ” or the 
‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” you 
find the note of distinction, of inevitability, 
on almost every word. And it is in virtue 


of these rare and noble achievements that but the 


he takes and retains his seat among the 
highest. Read him at his best, and though 
you may match him out of Coleridge, or 
Tennyson, or Browning, you can hardly 
excel him until you approach Shakespeare’s 
supreme throne. 

In the Bible, then, and in our best poets, 
as indeed also in many of our great masters 
of prose, we may find many words so fitly 
and exquisitely spoken, so well set up on 
their wheels, that they are like golden fruit 
in a framework of natural silver; and we 
may learn from them the power and the 
charm of a noble style. 





| 
| 





uproar than the falls of Niagara, in which it 


inspiration.” A man who is sure of his 
cause, and sure of himself, need not be, and 
as arule is not, loud, passionate, domineer- 
ing. Why should he give way to excite- 
ment when he has only to speak and all 
objections will be answered, only to move 
and every obstacle will yield? It is not the 
broad strong wheel which makes the noise, 
petulant little pebbles which crack 
and explode under it. Great forces are 
calm and gentle, because they are irresistible ; 
and no force is ever so impressive as when 
we see it moving smoothly and silently to 
its end. The iron hand habitually wears a 
velvet glove. It is the little brook which 
fumes and wrestles, and—I had almost said 
—swears, as it rushes through the rocks ; 
the broad full river glides gently and swiftly 
along, because it is of a volume to sweep 
away, without effort, any obstruction it may 
encounter. And there is many a mountain 
cataract which makes a more surprising 
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would be lost. Calmness, composure, gentle- 
ness, is a sign of strength. 

3. But here again 1 can imagine some of 
you—but I hope not many—may be wonder- 
ing that I should occupy your time with les- 
sonssuch as these, even though you admit that 
they spring naturally from my text. ‘The 
first lesson,” you may say, “was a mere 
literary criticism, and the second is merely a 
criticism of human life. What have we to 
do with these in Church ?” 

I do not in the least agree with you, 
though I will not now contest the point or 
argue that whatever brings out the meaning 
of any Scripture, or tends to improve either 
human speech or human life, is a fit theme 
for the pulpit. For these two lessons are 
only intended to introduce a third, the per- 
tinence of which I think you will all admit. 
For our third and last lesson is that, if all 
force is most forcible when gently and 
smoothly exerted, then Religion, the sub- 
limest of all forces, is most potent when it 
is clothed with grace; that a genial and 
friendly godliness is like the ruddy fruit of 
the orange-tree, encircled and set off by its 
wealth of white odorous blooms. 

Too many of us forget that Religion, like 
the tree which stood in the midst of Para- 
dise, should be “ pleasant to the eye ” as well 
as “good for food.” There was much that 
was admirable in the Puritan conception of 
religion—in its sincerity, its purity, its re- 
verence for the Divine Will, its devotion to 
the chief end of man, and even in its dis- 
dain for the fashions of the depraved world 
around it. But though its heart was sound 
and pure, its face wore a frown. By its 
severity, its fierceness, its lack of a large and 
genial humanity, its censoriousness and 
gloom, it rendered religion offensive and even 
repulsive—as was proved by the national 
revolt against it when sword and sceptre fell 
from Cromwell's hand. The wiser sort of 
Puritans, indeed, whether laymen or divines, 
were not responsible for the faults of Puri- 
tanism and its failure. They cultivated 
music ; they loved poetry ; they valued cul- 
ture and scholarship; they cherished all 
forms of quiet, innocent mirth; and, with 
St. Paul, they held charity to be the greatest 
of Christian virtues. But the commoner 
sort of Puritans, as was natural, perhaps, in 
an age so licentious and corrupt, were austere, 
censorious, fierce, inhumane, and condemned 
all that made human life bright, jocund, 
attractive, all the arts that refine human 





manners, all the courtesies that render human | 


intercourse easy and gentle; while many of 
them grew utterly sullen and fanatical, and 
some were tainted by that hypocrisy which 
flickers only over the grave of virtue and 
religion. 

As we look back, it is easy for us to con- 
demn them, and to condemn them even 
beyond their deserts, because we make no 
allowance for the cruel, depraved, and fana- 
tical spirit of the age in which they lived. 
Place Cromwell, for example, where he 
stood, between Charles I. and Charles II. 
between the fanatic of authority and the 
fanatic of pleasure—between the tyrant and 
the rowé, and it is not the Puritan Governor 
of England for whom we need frame an 
apology. Forgetting what they had to suffer, 
and what they had to withstand, it is easy 
for us, I say, to condemn the Puritans be- 
yond their deserts, even though we our- 
selves should be only wearing the Puritanic 
rue “ with a difference,” and a difference due 
not so much to our personal qualities as to 
the influence of our age. For, in many of 
us, Religion still wears a sour and forbidding 
face. Do we not all know men, and good 
men, who are more apt to frown than to 
smile, more ready to differ and to censure 
than to consent and co-operate, and who 
often condemn wrong itself in a tone as 
wrong? “Apples of gold” they may be 
but assuredly they are not set in any be- 
coming framework of silver. They, too, 
suspect beauty, culture, scholarship, mirth, 
and even devotion to the service of God and 
man, if it take any form other than that 
which they approve and prefer. There is 
nothing graceful, and not much that is gra- 
cious, in the form and manner of their god- 
liness. They do not render religion attractive ; 
they do not win, or invite men to Christ by 
the daily beauty of their life. 

Let us, then, learn a lesson from the 
orange-tree, and the greatest lesson of all, the 
lesson of charity. Let us make it our aim, 
not only to bring forth fruit unto God, but 
to enhance its beauty by the manner in 
which we offer and present it—not only to 
let men see our good works, but so see them 
—see such a beautiful, genial, and friendly 
spirit in them—that they also may glorify 
our Father who is in heaven. Nay, let us 
be charitable even to the uncharitable, and 
meet their censures in a spirit so good-tem- 
pered and gracious that they may be con- 
strained to respond to it and share it. Ina 
word, “May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with us all.” 
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THE WEARY PLOUGHBOY. 


OFT lights from off the tree-tops fade, 
The western silver dies, 
And out afar 
The evening star 
Lights up the quiet skies. 
From ploughing furrows, long and bare 
Through throbbing hours of day, 
With weary joy 
Both horse and boy 
The shadows’ call obey ;— 


The call of God at eventide, 
Tempered to weary things— 
His call to sleep, 
While He shall keep 
Beneath His outspread wings. 
How infinite their circle is ! 
3eyond the bounds of day, 
Outspreading rest 
O’er east and west, 
Above the Milky Way! 


And ‘neath its shade both horse and boy 
Will hush their panting breath ; 
And through the gloom, 
As in a tomb, 
Will lie as if in death ; 


To still their limbs, to cool their blood, 
To tranquillise their brain ; 
To renovate 
And recreate, 
And make them young again. 


And when night lifts from off his bed, 
And sunbeams kiss his brow, 
This weary boy 
Will lead with joy 
His horse again to plough. 
How wonderful the round of life— 
These dimming darkening skies, 
The hands that close, 
In night’s repose, 
This weary ploughboy’s eyes! 


Could man but know the whole result 
Of shadows and of death— 
The darkening love 
Which, like a dove, 
Descends to still the breath, 
Stills for this night and that more long 
Which passes upon all— 
He'd close his eyes 
Upon these skies 


Sure of the morning’s call. B. W. 











THE TOM-TIT IN THE LETTER-BOX. 


By tue Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


Ts it you, Sir, that know things?” 
* Sooth, in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, 
A little I can read.” 


AMONG all the varied beauty and mystery 

of woodland life, there is no one thing 
of more dainty skill and beauty than a Bird’s 
Nest. And the wonder is that not only are 
no two nests alike, any more than the count- 
less leaves of a tree—but that every variety 
of bird has a way and fashion of its own, 
even when s0 closely allied as, say, the chaf- 
finch and the greenfinch. The weather has, 
no doubt, something to do with this, but in 
by far the larger number of cases, when 
abundant materials for nest-building are 
easily found, and neither wet nor cold are to 
be provided against, the choice of feathers, 
moss, hair, or leaves appears to be just the 
result of each little builder’s own instinctive 
sense of what is beautiful and good, as God 
has taught her. Isay “her” because, as far 
as I can judge, after some close watching, 
the hen-bird seems to have more to do 
with the building and contriving than her 
mate. He seems at times to give him- 
self up far more to little songs of joy and 
thanks for the good time coming, when 
his house will be full, than to adorning the 
nursery. 

Many of the early spring birds use mud 
and earth for the framework of the cosy cell ; 
and notably the blackbird and the thrush, 
who build up stout walls of loam that shall 
keep out both wet and cold. But those 
birds which come later in the bonny days of 
April and May seem to reckon on hours of 
sunshine, grace, and light; especially among 
the smaller birds. Some, as the wood- 
pigeon and the jay, build with slender twigs 
and far more slightly, so that the eggs may 
often be seen through the walls of the house ; 
while the bullfinch makes his dainty abode 
of bits of twisted roots. The goldfinch, a 
dandy of smart plumage, picks out fine 
sprays of moss and lichen, and lines the 
inside walls with down from the thistle ; 
while the chaffinch loves the twisted branch 
of an apple-tree, and there among the lovely 
blossoms of pink and white, so cunningly 
hides away her treasure house, and so decks 
the outside of it with moss and lichens from 
the tree itself, that you may pass and repass 
it a score of times without a notion of what 
is going on in your well-known and favourite 
apple-tree. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


Here, among the quiet woods, and in 
the garden close to the house, where no 
murderous gun is ever fired, we have birds 
of all kinds in abundance. But among 
them all none are more numerous, friendly, 
or full of interest than the saucy Tom-tits. 
They have been with us all through the 
long, wintry days of snow; first and chief 
among the hungry crowd that haunted the 
window-sill for their daily breakfast of 
crumbs, with many a message of good cheer 
that, after all the darkness and cold, Spring 
would surely come, and that He who cares 
for all His creatures had forgotten neither us 
nor the birds. 

As the warm days began to come on, the 
Tits were here, there, and everywhere, in and 
out of every tree, old mossy wall, and patch 
of grass ; darting to and fro in the hedge of 
thick laurel, always full of quick life, and 
nimbly picking up a scanty meal wherever it 
could be found. April came and went, and 
as the buds and leaves peeped out, there was 
clearly a stir of busier and busier life as the 
days went by. The builders were clearly on 
the look out. And so it fell out that some 
weeks ago, on a bright May morning, I 
went down to the vicarage gate to post a 
letter to the good editor of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, whose love for birds and flowers 
is known so well. 

I must tell you that we poor folk in this 
lonely hamlet have no post office ; but a pillar- 
box is set up at the corner of the lane, which 
the postman clears every evening at sunset, 
and into which such of us as can write, from 
the neighbouring cottages, drop our letters 
and newspapers. Now, it so chanced that 
the letter I had to post was too long and 
thick to make its way in by the usual en- 
trance, and I had to open the box with 
the vicar’s key. The floor of the box inside 
is about nine inches by six; the box itself 
about a foot high, and the slit in it for the 
admission of letters, &c., five inches by 
one. When I opened the box on that day, 
to my great surprise I found the whole of 
the floor thickly carpeted with soft green 
moss, on which was spread a thin layer of 
hairy wool and a few feathers. In the left- 


hand corner, farthest from the entrance, was 
laid the foundation of a little, round, snug 
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nest, already lined with a few scraps of soft 
wool and moss. 

On speaking to my good old friend, the 
postman, from North Waltham, about this 
the next day, I found that for several years 
past, some little bird (he knew not of what 
kind) had regularly built her nest there, laid 
her eggs, hatched them, and duly brought 
up her family of five or six, in spite of the 
daily shower of letters and papers dropped 
in at all times of night and day on the floor 
of her nursery. All this had taken place 
under a former vicar; and so we resolved 
that by all means in our power we would do 
what we could to make things pleasant for 
our little visitor. All parcels for book-post, 
and other such bulky packets, were there- 
fore kept for the postman, instead of being 
dropped into the box. But otherwise all 
went on as usual, and the floor of the nur- | 
sery was often a pile of letters. 

Some days thus passed until one fine 
sunny morning, on cautiously opening the 
box, I spied in the corner six little dainty 
white eggs, speckled with rusty pink dots, in 
the snuggest of all possible snug nests. That 
same evening I had a glimpse of the little 
mother-bird herself, duly at work with wings 
outspread over her treasure ; her long black 
tail stretching over one end of the nest, and 
her bright black eyes eagerly on the watch 
against all intruders but the harmless sheets 
of paper which shut her in on all sides. 
There she kept faithful watch and ward 
until, in due time, the young tits crept out 
of their tiny shell, and, one day when I 
opened the box, showed me six gaping yellow 
mouths, all open and waiting for the busy 
little mother who was out foraging in the 
garden for the nursery dinner. 

I shut up the box very carefully, and went 
back to the hedge at the other side of the 
road to watch proceedings; nor had I long 
to wait. In less than five minutes both the 
old birds appeared, each laden with a savoury 
beetle or caterpillar ; darted in a trice through 
the tiny opening, and having given the hun- 
gry children their first course, were soon off 
again in search of a further supply. These 
visits were kept up by either the cock or the 
hen bird from about 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. at 
irregular intervals, at the rate of about fifteen 
or even twenty times an hour; and as each 
bird brought back with it at least one fly, 
grub, worm, spider, or beetle, or a couple-of 





other such delicacies as the young ones could 
eat, some notion may be formed as to the | 
number of garden pests destroyed in a single | 
day to feed a single family. At the lowest | 





computation it cannot be fairly set down at 
much less than three hundred per diem, two 
thousand a week, and four or five thousand 
for the whole period until the young birds 
are out of the postal nursery and able to 
shift for themselves.* 

So wisely and well has He, without whom 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, ordered 
all for the life and continuance of His crea- 
tures ; and for the preservation of fruit and 
blossom for the service of men! And yet in 
spite of these well-known facts, gardeners 
are still to be found, and farmers to back 
them, who will tell you, not without boast- 
ing, of having destroyed upwards of a hun- 
dred nests, chiefly of thrushes and blackbirds, 
on a single estate in one season. They shoot 
even poor old robin redbreast and his wife, 
who live entirely on insects, grubs, and 
worms. They do their best to exterminate 
all small birds, whose crops on being ex- 
amined are found to contain nothing but the 
pests and nuisances of every garden. This, 
they say, is to save the fruit, of which when 
ripe birds of all kinds will take a few stray 
clusters when they get the chance. But 
shoot, kill, and destroy as you may, thieves 
enough will still be left to pick a score or 
two of ripe cherries and raspberries, especi- 
ally those which are rotten or mildewed or 
worm-eaten ; and the amount of harm thus 
done cannot for a moment be compared to 
the infinite amount of fruit saved, by the 
soft-billed birds, such as tits, finches, and 
robins, from the ravages of caterpillar, grub, 
and insect. 

May the 3lst was a warm summer day 
with a southerly wind ; the snow-white lilies 
of the valley filled the whole garden with 
fragrance ; the golden clusters of the labur- 
num were beginning to peep out into the 
sunshine, and waved with chequered shadow 
across the letter-box, when on looking in I 
found the six young birds had begun to show 
signs of plumage, though almost as ugly as 
ever. 

Five days later I made out on neck and 
wing traces of the dainty blue, yellow, and 
black that mark the true tit, and the nest 
seemed too small for the little hungry sextet 
who filled it. 

The next evening the postman, with a 
grave face, brought back to usa letter posted 
that day, which seemed in some way to have 
incommoded the nurse or her chicks, and 
to have suffered some rough treatment. 

* A pair of starlings, who built in the vicarage roof, being 
carefully watched, came back well laden with provisions thirty 


times in an hour; and this, at ten hours a day, would involve 
the destruction of at least five thousand pests for each brood. 
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Whether it had blocked up the nursery 
door or window, or lamed one of the children, 
I know not, but the old birds had torn half 
of it into tiny chips, and with them lined 
the inside of the nest, and then (as we found 
out the next day), for some reason or other, 
left the half-papered abode and built a new 
one at the opposite corner of the nursery, in 
which the mother, with her six bantlings, 
were snugly ensconced. 

Perhaps, as the nights were cold, Mr. Tom 
Tit himself took possession of the unlucky 
left-hand tenement. Who knows ? 

June the 13th all goes on as usual. The 
whole family get stronger and brighter every 
day ; bigger, hungrier, and more gaily 
dressed. But there are no signs of anything 
like an exodus. How the little tiny morsel 
of a mother will get her half-dozen ungainly, 
awkward, children to climb up the wall of her 
prison to the one narrow slit of escape, is a 
question which may well puzzle the wisest 
head—even among post-office clerks. 

Meanwhile the summer sun increases in 
heat and splendour every day. The whole 
garden is now a blaze of golden yellow 
laburnum, mingled with sprays of snowy and 
lilac may, crowns of pink and white horse 
chestnut, hawthorn, and saffron barberry ; 
the song of summer trees and bloom is break- 
ing out into the full tide of thanks to Him 
who crowneth the earth with grace, beauty, 
and delight; and every bird, and every 
dainty flower, and every green leaf joins in 
the happy strain ! 

‘* How joyous the life of a bird must be, 
To join in such happy minstrelsy, 
*Neath the leafy trees so broad and tall, 

ike a m and wondrous palace 
That opens under the azure sky, 
And points to the mighty dome above, 
Where throned for ever and aye on high 
He dwells, whose name is infinite Love.” 

For the last week or more, under a blazing 
sun, a cloudless sky, and a fierce east wind, 
the heat has been gradually increasing every 
day ; the glass stands at over 100 in the 
morning sun and 80 in the thick shade 
under the Deodara; and what it must be 
like inside the letter-box—on which the sun 
shines for six or eight hours per diem—the 
tom-tits only can know. 

June 18th. Be this as it may, the heat of 
the nursery, however great, seems to have 
had no ill-effect on the young family or their 
clever little mother. At noon, when she was 
out, the six youngsters seemed livelier than 
ever, and were wandering about the nursery 
in such a wild fashion that it was dangerous 
to open the box. At seven P.M. they were 


all safely in bed, well covered up with their 








mother’s dainty wing—lighter to them no 
doubt than an eider-down quilt from fairy- 
land. They took no notice of me whatever ; 
and so, having closed and locked the door, I 
wished them all good night, and wondered 
to myself WHEN they would go. 

Not one of the seven showed the faintest 
sign of being ready for a journey; not the 
faintest whisper of an answer did I get to my 
query, “ How soon ? how soon ?” 

June 20. Yet that very night, or at the 
early dawn of morning, the deed was done ; 
for a little daughter of mine, who will post 
her own letters, went to the box yesterday 
at noon, found the nursery empty, with no 
trace of the vanished seven, or of any mishap 
during their escape. The nursery was in 
perfect order. One single sign of what had 
lately happened there was left ; and that was 
a solitary egg in the corner of the deserted 
nest. Whether the little mother counted 
“seven” to be a number of goodly omen, or 
whether she wished to have all her affairs 
settled in time for the Jubilee, who may say ? 
Perhaps that one tiny globe of pink and 
white was left behind as a memento of happy 
days spent in a letter-box, and a token of 
thanks to me for telling the little story of 
their flight. 

Anyhow, I accept and treasure the gift ; 
and as I think over all that has happened I 
still wonder how the anxious mother ever 
taught or coaxed her six little noisy chicks 
to climb up the wall of their dark prison 
and flutter out by the one narrow exit. No 
doubt she chose a quiet, cool time for them 
to get their first peep of the great world, 
when the blazing sun had sunk to rest behind 
the bank of misty cloud ; perhaps when the 
birds had sung their evening hymn of thanks 
to Him whose peace filled all the twilight air, 
and were saying a last good-night to their 
children, as the first few pale stars began to 
glitter on the crown of night. 

Long before this, however, they are all 
safely away in the quiet woods, still under 
the guidance of that wise instinct which God 
has planted in every tiniest bird, that she 
may know how to build her dainty nest and 
rear her young, and how to sing a note of 
thanks in the great song ever going up from 
earth to heaven. For they, too, the birds of 
the air, praise, bless, and magnify the same 
one living Father of us all, and 

* He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For, the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” —Co.enrine6x. 




















“A sweet girl-baby whose delicate feet 
As yet upon earth took but uncertain hold.” 


THE POETS AND CHILD-LIFE. 
By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
II. 


5 ie notice of the poets and child-life | not made concerning our poets of the “ North 
would be lacking’alike in critical appre-| Countrie” who have entered with that 
ciation and graceful reverence were mention | tenderness and pathos which are lacking in 
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no true poetic soul, into that shining country, 
the realms of childhood. It is a fact worthy 
of note that Robert Burns, Scotland’s high- 
priest of song—as it is with England’s 
greatest glory, Shakespeare—has written no- 
thing worthy of remembrance so far as the 
beauty of child-life is concerned. Scotland, 
however, is luckily not without her bards, 
who studied and sang of this divine and 
spotless mystery to fine issues. Hector 
MeNeill, Allan Ramsay, Tannahill and 
Motherwell all piped on their Doric lute 
melodies of child-life, and in our own day 
William Miller, lately passed from amongst 
us, and David Wingate, who still honours 
and delights us with his song, have given us 
abiding visions of that sweet, glamourous 
region in which only children dwell. There 
exists not a Scottish mother whose heart 
has not given a throbbing responseto William 
Miller’s immortal— 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 


“Wee Willie Winkie rins through the toon, 
Upstairs and downstairs in his nicht-gown, 
Tirlin’ at the window, crying at the lock, 
Are the weans in their bed, for it’s now ten o’clock? 


“ Hey, Willie Winkie, are ye comin’ ben ? 
The cat’s singing grey thrums to the sleepin’ hen ; 
The dog’s speldert on the floor, and disna gie a cheep, 
But here’s a waukrife laddie that winna fa? asleep ! 


“Onything but sleep, you rogue! glow’ring like the moon, 
Rattlin’ in an airn jug wi’ an airn spoon, 
Rumblin’, tumblin’, roon about, crawin’ like a cock, 
Skirlin’ like I kenna what, wauk’nin’ sleepin’ folk. . 


“ Hey, Willie Winkie—the wean’s in a creel! 

Wamblin’ aff a bodie’s knee like a verra eel, 
Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, and ravelin’ a’ her thrums— 

Hey, Willie Winkie—see, here he comes!” 


“ Wearit is the mither that has a stoorie wean, 
A wee stumpie stousie, that canna rin his lane ; 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep afore he’ll close an ee— 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips gies strength anew to me!” 


Here is a tender home-lilt from the pen of 
David Wingate, a poet of whom Scotland in 
the present day may be justly proud. He 
commenced life as a collier laddie, and now 
fills with the greatest acceptance an arduous 
and honourable appointment in the mining 
trade. Horatio Macculloch, Alexander Smith, 
and Patrick P. Alexander long ago noted his 
poetic genius, and the Blackwoods have pub- 
lished successfully his three volumes of poetry. 
A fourth volume was published by Richard- 
son, of Glasgow. 


WEE WATTIE. 


“ Deed we a’ but thocht shame, 
When wee Wattie came hame, 
That sic a bit nievefu’ 

Should mak’ sic a steer; 
E’en his grannie hersel’ 
Hadna seen, nor heard tell, 
oO’ onything like him 

For mony a lang year. 





“And sae sure were they a’ 

He was wearin’ awa’, 
As gently as dew frae 

The flowers on the braes, 
That they grudged to be fashin’ 
The wee thing wi’ washin’, 
And thocht it was cruel 

To load him wi’ claes. 


“No, it wasna the gladness 
O’ gain, but the sadness 
O’ losin’, we saw in 
Ik kind neebor’s e’e : 
And the house lay in gloom— 
In the shadow o’ doom— 
Nane ventured to houp 
But his mither and me. 


“We praised him, and blessed him, 
And soothed and caressed him, 
And sang to him aft 

Wi’ fou heart and moist e’e ; 
And jeered at the croakin’— 
Cauld-like and provokin’— 

O’ a’ that were fearin’ 
Wee Wattie would dee. 


“Yet our hearts were aft sair, 
Wi’ a by-or’ner care ; 
And aft cam a demon, 

Sae envious and grim, 
Wha would tell his fell tale 
O’ how Death would prevail, 
And fill for the moment 

Grief’s cup to the brim. 


“But ance when the curst 

Thing was whispering its worst, 

And saying to christen him 
Were labour in vain, 

A smile, like the licht 

O’ the first star o’ nicht, 

Brak’ ower the sweet face 
O’ oor soun’-sleepin’ wean. 


“Tt needed nae that 
To re-nerve us, I wat,— 
Nae new love it waukened, 
But faith it inspired ; 
And aye as we tended, 
We saw that he mended, 
And raise frae the dreighest 
O’ watches untired. 
. + * ° 
“Yon’s the laddie ye see, 
No sae won’erfu’ wee ; 
And yon are his schule-books, 
A dizzen or mair ; 
And he’ll soon be a man, 
That sae laithfu’ began 
His lang journey up hill— 
And oor pleasantest care.” 


Deathless affection and the exquisite charms 
of fireside happiness, which charms those in 
humble life possess far beyond princes and 
lords, shall be Scotland’s precious possession 
so long as she has poets to sing so well and 
a people to listen with such reverence. 

David Macbeth Moir, the friend of Lock- 
hart, Aird, Professor Ferrier, and Carlyle, 
has a just claim to be placed in the foremost 
rank of our poets of child-life. That he 
was rich in the finest humour is manifest in 
every page of his immortal “‘Mansie Waugh ;’ 
but he had also a tenderness of feeling “and 
a grasp of natural pathos which few writers 
have surpassed, and Blackwood’s Magazine 
was all the richer on many an occasion from 
the wealth of his pen. His poem, “Casa 
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“T used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky.” 


“ And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 

Even by its bliss we mete our death, 

Casa Wappy! 








* Casa Wappy was the pet name of an infant son of the 
poet, snatched away suddenly after a very brief illness. 


Wappy,* is a distinct contribution to our 
gems on child-life. 


| 
| 
| 





+ + ? 


“Gem of our hearts, our household pride, 


Earth’s undefiled ; 
Could love have saved thee, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that time would see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy! 


“Yet ’tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God’s, and thou art there 
With Him in joy: 
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There ed is death in all its woes, “ That baby, I knew her in days of old. 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows, You doubt that I lived in a land made fair 


And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy! 


“‘ Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that ae we dwell 
hus torn — 
Time’s shadows, like the sbuttle, flee : 
And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy!” 


There is surely here a sublimity of faith 
which can at least defy Death, if it cannot 
smile at his terrors. Throughout the 





whole poem there are exquisite cadences of 
rhythm and meiody, combined with pas- | 
sionate outbursts of human affection in its | 
highest form, which give it an honoured | 
place amongst our most precious poems * 
child-life. 

In the midst of that lofty, seer-like power | | 
which he eminently possesses, a power which | 
can so well analyze a human soul, George | 
MacDonald has also in marked degree the | 
faculty of sympathetic touch with child-life | 
—a faculty which essentially involves heart 
as well as genius. What a dainty sketch he 
gives us here ! 


BABY. 


“ Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the Everywhere into here. 


“ Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


** What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


“* Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


«* What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


“* What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


** Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


“* Where did you get this pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


** Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


«* Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


** How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


“* But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so Iam here.” 


If we would have this chorus of singers 
on child-life end on the same exquisite key- 
note on which it was begun—that of Henry 
Vaughan’s “ Retreat” and Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood”—we cannot do 
better than quote Jonquin Miller’s charming 
poem, “The Unknown Tongue.” It cer- 
tainly belongs to the family of the two 





poems mentioned. 


With many soft moons, and was mated there ? 
Now mark you! I saw but to-day in the street 

A sweet girl-baby, whose delicate feet 

As yet upon earth took but uncertain hold; 

Yet she carried a doll as she toddled alone, 

And she talked to that doll in a tongue of her own. 
The sweet little stranger! why, her face still bore 
The look of the folks from the far star-shore. 


“ Ah! you doubt me still ? then listen: while you 
Have looked to the earth for gold, why I—— 
I have looked to the steeps of the starry sky! 
And which, indeed, had the fairer view 
Of the infinite things, the dreamer or you?... 
How blind be men when they will not see! 
If men must look in the dust, or look 
At best, with the eyes bound down to a book, 
Why, who shall deny that it comes to me 
To sail white ships through the ether sea? 


“Yes, [ amadreamer. Yet while you dream, 

Then I am awake. When a child, back through 

The gates of the past I peered, and knew 

The land I had livedin. I saw the broad stream ; 

Saw rainbows that compassed a world in their reach ; 

I saw my beloved go down on the beach ; 

Saw her lean to this earth, saw her looking for me 

As shipmen look from their ships at sea. . . 

The sweet girl-baby! Why, that unknown tongue 

Is the tongue she has talked since the stars were young! ”? 

At intervals, through life, we all have met 

with children who have a richer share of 
that wondrous, undefinable glow of heaven 
upon their faces than is usually bestowed on 
their youthful fellows; and these gifted chil- 
dren leave us early, to be our loved ones 
still in the shadeless, sorrowless homeland 
to which we are travelling. There is a 


pathetic truth in Wordsworth’s lines— 


“ The good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 

Nor in those years of dawning life and 
opening experience have they lost sight of 
the heaven from whence they came. How 
well this is brought out in the conclusion of 
that narrative poem, so simple and yet so 
sublime in its scope, “ We are Seven ”— 

“* But they are dead, those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!’ 
’T was throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And say, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’”’ 

Here, then, in this simple ballad, is the de- 
lightful issue of a child’s faith in the eternal 
existence of life and love, a faith which the 
world too often leaves behind it, but to which 
it must return, if it shall have any hope of 
final participation in the glory and the joy 
that are reserved for those who are become 
again as little children, and are meek and 
merciful and pure in heart. Amongst the 
sweetest and most precious words the Saviour 
ever uttered on earth were surely those which 
fell from His lips on the ears of those thrice- 
blessed mothers in that obscure Perzan 
village, on His last memorable journey to 
Jerusalem—‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 








“And aye as we tended 
We saw that he mended.” 


Page 598. 














WHAT WAS IT? 
By MRS. CHARLES GARRETT. 


7 
] the roadside public-house had, one by 
one, gone home—for early hours are kept in 
the country. The innkeeper, who was also 
a small farmer, was taking a look at his 
“beasts” before closing the house for the 
night. The landlady and children were 
already in bed. | 

Two men, with mugs of beer before them, | 
were seated, one at the end and the other at | 
the side, of the long table. One of these | 
men, short and strong, with red hair and hard | 
face, sat with his legs stretched out and his 
hands in his velveteen jacket pockets, appa- 
rently half-asleep ; but the instant the click- 
ing latch fell as the landlord closed the outer 
door he started up, wide enough awake now, 
and leant eagerly across the corner of the 
table, speaking quickly to his companion. 

“T thought they were never going! Now | 
mind, Manoah, thou ‘Il never have such a 
chance again. That rent of thine and all 
the money thou owes me and Steve Brown 
on the coursing matches has to be paid this 
week. It’s too hot for me in this part of the 
country after that row last week with them 
keepers, so I'll go on with thee, and we'll 
share and share alike, and then I’m off, and 
you're all clear and can start again, and be 
as respectable as you fancy.” 

The man with the red hair sneered un- 
pleasantly ; but there was a fiery determina- 


was late when the other frequenters of | 





tion in his eyes before which his companion 
quailed. 

“T don’t like it,” he muttered; “it’s 
naught short of highway robbery.” 

“No; that’s about the size of it.” 





“Tf we get caught ?” 

“ We shan’t, I tell you.” 

“Suppose he knows us? if he sees me he 
will sure enough.” 

“He'll not see much. I'll give him a 
erack on his head behind, and thou ’ll trip 
him up; down he goes, and then we take the 
brass and are off before he knows where he is.” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds is a lot 
of money,” nervously remonstrated Manoah. 
“‘T know it’s that, or more, and he'll get 
most of it paid in too late to bank it; 
besides, he allurs brings it home and takes it 
next day to the old gentleman hisself. I 
didn’t live at the Squire’s five years and not 
know that.” 

“Oh, we know all that. Now, then, 
listen,” and the red-headed man lowered 

XVI—42 


his voice to a whisper. “I'll follow him, 
alongside in the fields. I won’t come up to 
him till he gets into the lane by the wood. 
There thou joins me, and we'll doit. He'll 
be nice and handy to his own house,” said 
the man with a chuckle. “I don’t expect 


he'll want to walk far after it. Hush! 
| here’s the landlord coming !” 
Manoah drank off his hger and turned 


hastily to the door. 
“Going, Manoah? That’s reet; I were 
just going to say it was closing-time. But 
how white you look, man! you might have 
seen a boggard. Here, Jim, wake up; it’s 

closing-time, man. 
x * * 


* * 


It was a November morning, and a 


| miserable wet day; fog hung everywhere, 


and with its chilliness penetrated through 
the warmest wrappings. 

“JT suppose it is absolutely necessary for 
you to gointo Northminster to-day ?” inquired 
little Mrs. Faucette as she heard her husband 
moving about the hall, and came out of the 
cosy dining-room to him. She was a cheer- 
ful, roundabout lady of fifty; her husband, 
a tall, white-haired man, some eight or ten 
years her senior. He had been the vicar of 
the parish for twenty years, and every event 
connected with it or its inhabitants was of 
the first importance in the eyes of the Rev. 
John and Mrs. Faucette. 

“Yes, this is the day. I shall be ex- 
pected at Remberfoss to-morrow, as usual.” 

“Jt isa horrid day. What time will you 
be back? You will get no dinner, except 
you lunch with the Dean; so something 
nice will be ready for tea. Now, will you 
be back by six? Do try.” 

“Well, most likely 1 shall miss the wag- 
gonette. Jerome is always late, and if so I 
shall have to walk. Say seven.” 

“Very well. Good-bye, dear.” And away 
the little lady bustled, and the Rev. John 
Faucette, buttoning his long great-coat, went 
out into the misty garden, and so to the 
Four Lane Ends, where he waited for the 
long open waggonette, which ran for the 
accommodation of the farmers and their 
wives going into Northminster for the weekly 
market. Being “well respected” the Vicar 
found the seat by the driver reserved for 
him, and, making his feet as little as possible 
in the way of the butter-baskets, comfort- 
ably ensconced himself. 
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The business he was going on had taken 
him twice a year for twenty years past into 
Northminster. The squire of the parish, Mr. 
Remberfoss, of Remberfoss, for years had 
resided a great part of the year in London. 
His property lay away in another division of 
the country and was seen after by an agent, 
but he possessed a small farm some distance 
beyond Northminster and three or four houses 
in the old city, and Mr. Faucette had long 
ago volunteered to receive these rents for 
his friend, and his offer had been gladly 
accepted. As Mr. Remberfoss did not bank 
in Northminster but at another and nearer 
town where Mr. Faucette kept also his own 
account, it had been the Vicar’s custom to 
bring the money home with him and either 
pay it to Mr. Remberfoss’s agent or when he 
was at home—and that was always the case 
aow since he had grown an old and feeble 
man—to himself. In villages everything is 
known and the Vicar’s friendly agency was 
an understood fact. 

It was a dreary day and, as sometimes 
happens, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Jerome arrived late and then was busy in 
the market, and so the Vicar, who had 
already been paid the other rents, was kept 
lingering about. He missed the deanery 
luncheon hour, wandered aimlessly up and 
down, having already seen all Mrs. Faucette’s 
commissions made into one large parcel and 
bestowed in the waggonette. 

“No one seems to think a clergyman’s 
time of any value or his convenience worth 
consideration,” he told himself. ‘ Perhaps 
it’s my own fault, but then I don’t like to 
make the poor man lose his dinner. No 
doubt he is enjoying himself at the ordinary,” 
which Mr. Jerome certainly was, and did not 
in the least hurry himself. .So the Vicar 
strolled into the Minster. He had arrived 
in the city too late for the morning 
service and should have to leave before the 
afternoon one ; yet it was soothing to be in 
the old pile, to wander beneath the high 
spreading arches, to glance at the heavy 
oaken roof so far overhead, to look at the 
painted windows. The Vicar came to a 
standstill before one, it was a conglomeration 
of confused bits of arms and shields. The 
date was of more than two hundred years 
ago ; but the colours of the glass were richer 
than the modern windows about it, and the 
family legend stood out clear in the old 
black letters on a yellow ground: “God's 
Providence is our Inheritance.” 

“Ah, soit is!” said the Vicar, “so it is; how 
often I have proved the truth of that legend! 





All the way He has led me has been wonder- 
ful. I can look back and see that just what 
seemed at the time destruction and unhappi- 
ness was His building up and brought His 
peace. Yes, my very blunders I have seen 
Him turn to His glory, and my sins, ah, 
even they have through His forgiveness 
turned to nearness, instead of banishment 
from His presence. Truly goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my 
life, and then to think, ‘I, even I, shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.’” The 
Vicar’s eyes were moist as he read for a last 
time, “‘God’s Providence is our Inheritance.” 

Jerome at length was ready, but still in 
no hurry. He paid his rent certainly, but 
then for more than three quarters of an 
hour grumbled at every thing about the 
farm, and asked for endless improvements. 
The patient Vicar took notes of all his re- 
quests, but he knew, and Jerome knew also, 
that except he was willing to have his very 
low rent raised Mr. Remberfoss would attend 
to none of his complaints. 

It was nearly five o’clock and the evening 
had fallen, the gas lamps were lighted in the 
streets, and the fog was coming, creeping 
like a thick pall over the outlying country, 
as the Vicar, with notes and gold for £280, 
securely buttoned in his under pocket, left 
Northminster for his walk home. 

The mist grew thicker and thicker, the 
tall trees loomed shadowy on the roadside. 
A few late market-carts went rattling past, 
and were quickly lost to sight. Presently 
these ceased, and as the Vicar turned off the 
great highway into the country road which 
led to his home, he found himself completely 
alone. This caused him no alarm; he was 
used to being his own companion, and, though 
the fog had now grown so thick he could 
barely make out the hedges on either side of 
the way, he knew every turn of the road, 


| and indeed had often traversed it. in the 


dark. So he went on, his head bent, and 
thinking on many things. 

Suddenly he looked to his side with a 
sensation that some living creature was near 
him. He was walking close to the right-hand 
hedge; on his left, trotting by his side and 
accommodating its speed to his own, he saw 
a large white dog. 

He spoke kindly to the creature, but it did 
not raise its head or seem to hear. He went 
to the middle of the road, the dog did so 
too; he walked more slowly, the dog fell a 
little back ; he increased his speed, but there 
was his companion still beside him. It 
seemed strange; and now Mr. Faucette no- 
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ticed he heard no pit-pat from its feet, he | the great dog trotting by his side, between 


listened again and again, but still could make | 
out no sound. But then there was much mud 


himself and these men. It flashed with a 
| sudden but certain conviction through the 


on the road, and the creature’s pads would | Vicar’s mind that he was being way ylaid— 


be soft. Finding the dog equally declined 
to be sociable or to depart, the Vicar fell | 
back into his train of thought and forgot its | 


| certainly that he might be robbed ; 


presence as he went plodding on. He neared 


the wood, which for half-a-mile ran at right 
angles with the village, but so thick was the 
fog now that the ghost-like firs were but 
outlined through the milky impalpable veil. 
Suddenly, near at hand, a rotten branch 
broke sharply. The Vicar started. The sound 
was strange, for not a breath of air blew. 


He could almost fancy a heavy foot had | 


trod on one of the wind-strewn branches. 
He listened intently ; certainly from the 
side of the wood he heard a rustling as if the 
dry leaves and pine-cones were being cau- 
tiously trodden on; but he could not be 
certain this was so, and he could see nothing. 
Three or four anxious minutes passed, and 


then a low whistle, and again the snapping | 


sound fell on his ear. This time he was 
sure he heard the tread of footsteps also ; 
he tried to pierce through the mist, and now 
was all but certain he could discern the 
figure of a man skulking along by the trees. 
He remembered the money in his pocket, 
and increased his speed; he forgot he was 
already tired with his long walk. A rise 
came in the road, and the fog was thinner 
just there. Looking sharply towards the 
wood as he hurried onward he now distinctly 
made out the figures of two men, one walk- 
ing quickly parallel with himself, the other 
standing at a short distance ahead. It was 
with a sensation of comfort his eyes fell on 


perhaps 
| if he resisted—as resist he cer tainly would— 
that he might be murdered. Apparently 
one of the men was waiting at this point for 
the other to come up, and doubtless here 
the attack would be made. The figures 
joined one another, and as the Vicar passed 
he heard the words— 

“T could not get at him ; he has a big dog 
with him to-night.” 

‘So he has,” replied another voice with a 
fearful curse. 

Other words followed, but the Vicar did 
not hear them. Gathering all his strength 
together he dashed forward in a run; the 
great dog sprang by his side. Steps were 
heard behind, a heavy stick flew through the 
air and fell harmlessly on the road. It was 
a desperate five minutes. On rushed the 
Vicar and his strange companion. The pur- 
suing foot-falls stopped. He had gained the 
village street. Now he could walk quietly 
and regain his breath. There were no lamps 
in the straggling little street ; but from two 
unshuttered windows patches of light fell 
across the wet road. The big white dog 
was still his companion. He opened his 
garden gate, it entered with him. Another 
minute and the cheerful light streamed 
through the open door; but the dog? where 
was it? The Vicar called without avail. A 
minute ago it was with him. He ran back 
to the gate; but no dog was to be seen. It 
had utterly disappeared, and from that day 
to this he has never beheld it again. 





THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER XXII.—WHAT WAS FOUND. 
A? sunrise they started again, taking milk 

and bread with them into the train by 
way of breakfast. It was a glorious morning, 
and warm as summer. The carriages were 
open ones now, without windows or roofs, 
and allowed the humble occupants of them 
unlimited view of the splendid scenery 
around. Bonnie felt the exhilaration of her 
native air coming upon her as they whirled 
along; now over lofty viaducts spanning 
streams and rivers ; now through deep tree- 
grown valleys, with steep slopes on either 





|side covered with orchards; now through 


smiling hamlets, with myrtles and _ roses 
blooming i in cottage gardens, past high breezy 
moorlands, over w vhich came air, salt and tart, 
that told of close proximity to the coast line. 

The travellers in the carriage kept chang- 
ing as before; country people got in and 
got out, discussing in broad, west-country 
accents, ‘which fell “softly on the ears of the 
shepherd’s child, sometimes the rulers of 
the land, though more often the tillers of it, 
farmer this and farmer that ; the crop pros- 
pects ; or the chances this season of a catch 
of pilchards. 
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Bonnie did not pay much heed to their 
talk ; she felt herself growing nervous and 
excited as she recognised in the country 
around certain old landmarks which told her 
how near she was getting to home and kin- 
dred. There was the dark hump-like pile 
showing black against the purple mountains, 
that she knew to be Tackport jail. She gave 
a little shudder when she saw it, and again 
when the train drew up at Tackport, and 
she saw printed on large bills which every- 
body was reading, “Death of the police 
officer shot outside Tackport prison.” As 
the train neared Dowry, two farmers got in, 
and Bonnie heard one of them say, 

“Have you heard the news ?” 

“No.” 

“The police officer died last night that 
Lallie Spens shot, and she was brought up 
on a charge of manslaughter this morning.” 

“A case of penal servitude for life, of 
course.” 

When the train reached Dowry, Bonnie 
was trembling and looked so pale, that her 
travelling companion from the North, who 
was met by husband and children, tried to 
make her come home with her, and have 
some refreshment before pursuing her jour- 
ney. 

From little old-fashioned Dowry, Bonnie 
would have to make her way home by the 
road on foot, unless she got a lift: the train 
went no farther. It would be a long and 
painful walk in the hot sun; she was very 
tired, but the child refused to tarry even for 
a brief rest. They saw her leave the crowd 


in the station and go down the road with | 
her face set towards Glendowry. She passed | 


the Broad Meads, keeping her head turned 
from them. They were bathed in beautiful 
sunlight, green and calm ; but they brought 
back to her with horror the sensations of 
that cold dawnlight in which she once stood 








in them and heard the words, “ We are too | 


late! we can never get home now!” Bonnie 
had made up her mind to keep to the road, 


| 


thirsty, or in pain! Yes, it had taken its 
freedom without a look back, and the shep- 
herd’s child left standing, gazing after it 
with the empty cage in her hand, realised 
a little what Beth must have felt when she 
(Bonnie) had left the home without a parting 
word or caress. Bonnie watched her pet 
soar; she lingered, hoping it was not gone 
quite, that it would be checked in its flight 
by-and-by by a thought of its mistress, and 
return and hover about its old place of cap- 
tivity once more for love of her who had 
fed it and cared for it all these months—but 
it never did. She gazed at it till it became 
a mere speck in the heights above, then she 
turned her eyes earthward with a little sigh, 
and got out of the field and took to the 
road again. She continued to carry its 
cage: she could not throw that away. The 
tears began to flow down her cheeks—she 
had had the little lark so long—she had got 
to love it so. Ah, well! it was right that 
she should suffer and feel pain about it, she 
who had caused so much pain to others. 
Bonnie felt she deserved anything and every- 
thing “ grievous and contrary” that happened 
to her now. She only prayed that God would 
turn them for her into patience ; the prayer 
the good chaplain had taught her was con- 





| tinually in her heart and on her lips. 


She trudged along the dusty road glaring 
white in the sun, for many weary miles before 
any cart overtook her. Her head was aching, 
she felt blinded with the glare and heat, and 
when at last wheels stopped beside her and 
a voice called out, “ Hi, little one, would you 
like a lift?” she felt almost too giddy and 
weak to mount the vehicle. A strong hand, 
however, was stretched out to her, and she 
was pulled up without much difficulty, and 
the next moment she found herself seated 
aloft beside the driver on a soft seat of 
sweet-smelling clover which was everywhere 
filling the cart, overflowing it at the sides 
and almost hiding the wheels. She leaned 
forward and closed her eyes for a second or 


because it was the nearest way home, and | | two with her hands crossed listlessly on the 
perhaps, if she were lucky, some cart would | cage in her lap. 


come along and take her on a mile or two. 


“You are just about tired, I suspect,” she 


But when she had gone some distance she | heard the driver’s voice saying to her. 
turned aside into a broad meadow land, and | 
putting her hand into the cage, drew out her | 


little lark, and kissed it tenderly many | him with sleepy eyes. 


“Yes; I’ve come a long journey,” sighed 
Bonnie, rousing herself and glancing up at 
She rubbed her eyes 


times. Then she restored it to its home, | and took another look. The burly honest- 
but she did not close the door; she left it | faced young farmer, sunk deep in the clover 
wide open, and the next m-ment the lark | at her side, seemed familiar to her, and his 
had flown and was soaring its way upward | voice sounded not strange. 

into the full, free sky, trilling its heart out 
in song as if it had never been hungry, or 


“ How far have you come 2” he asked. 
Bonnie related to him her journeyings by 
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train from the northern town and her walk 
out from Dowry. 

“ And how far are you going ?” he inquired | 
after she had done. 

“To Glendowry Hill,” she answered. 

“Oh, then I can give you a good lift. I’m 
going as far as Cargate and a bit beyond 
with this stuff,” meaning the fragrant clover, 
“and you'll be able after that to go along 
by the dunes, the tide’ll be right for it.” 

The cart continued its sleepy old rumble 
along the road for some distance farther, the 
driver tilted his hat over his eyes and lay | 
back and dozed, leaving the stout horse to 
go his own pace, and Bonnie fell into short 
sleeps, waking every now and then and won- 
dering again where she had seen the farmer | 
before. In one of these intervals the horse, | 
without guidance, turned to the left and fol- 
lowed a rough up-hill roadway leading to the 
coast. 

“Ts this right?” asked Bonnie of the 
dosing master. 

“Oh, yes; Huckster knows the way,” and 
the mention of the horse’s name brought to 
her recollection that ride she had had on a 
broad-backed steed into Dowry on the fair- 
night behind the young farmer, whose mother 
had called to her in the thunder-storm up on 
Cargate Cliffs and given her shelter and 
food. Yes, now she could tell who was 
beside her. It was honest John Prout, who 
had given her her last chance of returning 
and escaping from Lallie, that disastrous 
night in the Broad Meads, when he told her 
the time and offered her a ride back. Ah! 
if she had only listened to him; and this 
good horse in front of her now was the same 
Huckster which had carried her into Dowry. 
It was evident the farmer did not recognise 
her, but then, she reflected, she was dressed 
differently. She had a cloak on now, and a 
hood over her head, and—and—she remem- 
bered with pain the caravan looking-glass. 

They reached the summit of the hill at last : 
they were on Cargate Cliffs, and there came 
a fresh salt breath from the sea, and the 
wondrous expanse of her native coast scenery 
burst upon Bonnie’s view. Below them was 
the glittering sea, of Mediterranean blue, 
with its outlying groups of jet black rocks 
getting bare with the receding tide ; the mile- 
and-a-half stretch of wild and lonely sand— 
Cargate Beach, where Bonnie had been 
caught by the tide asleep on a rock and 
brought to land by the old lug-worm fisher- 
man; beyond, the sandy dunes, which she 
had painfully traversed in her flight from 
home ; beyond them again the magnificent 





coast-line, defined by steep and lofty cliffs, 
projecting at points far into the water and 
forming lovely bays and bold promontories, 
in whose rugged sides were many a dark 
chasm leading into cathedral-like caverns, 
many a hole inhabited by seals, and on whose 
eyrie heights many a wild sea bird—stormy 
petrel, kite, and chough, &c.—had its nest. 
Nearer at hand, cut clear against the sunny 
sky and blue sea, were huge boulders of rock 
jutting out from the cliff edge, covered with 
the rich orange-coloured lichen that one has 
to go to the west country to see, all lit up 
by dazzling sunlight and looking as majestic 
and beautiful as Bonnie ever remembered it. 

As Huckster plodded along over the springy 
turf, making the cart to roll and bound now 
and then over unevennesses, the shepherd’s 
child kept her face seawards, drinking in all 
the loveliness, and marvelling how she could 
ever have left it! On in front she could see, 
high above other elevations, Glendowry Hill, 


| and capping it the little dwelling, looking no 


higher than a rabbit-hutch in the hazy dis- 
tance, on which all her hopes and longings 
were now set. She trembled and her heart 
thumped when she looked towards it. Oh, 
how would she find all there! 

John Prout pulled up his cart presently 
before the gate of alone farmhouse, where he 
said he was going to leave his load of clover. 

“ And now your way will be best across 
that meadow thére, and along the shore as 
straight as the crow flies,” said Prout, lifting 
Bonnie down, and she was soon speeding 
her way over the shifting dunes, lying bare 
and waste, with only a few thinly scattered 
sea-rushes here atid there. The loneliness 
was so great Bonnie was glad when she saw 
a figure approaching. As she got up to it 
she found it to be that of a little old man 
with a wizened face, wearing grey fustian, 
and carrying a pack on his back. Bonnie 
knew him at once to be old Treffery, the 
pedlar ‘Treffery was always talkative ; he 
could not pass Bonnie without saying some- 
thing. 

“And where are you going so particular,” 
he asked, “that you're trying to outrun the 
hares, child ?” 

*‘T’m going to the hill yonder, Glendowry,” 
said Bonnie, stopping and taking breath. 

“What, to Rob’s old place ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Bonnie, with a sensation 
‘of sudden, sharp pain at her heart. ‘“ Jtob’s 
old place!” Why did Treffery call it that ? 

“ Just where I’ve come from,” said the 
pedlar. “Ah!” he groaned, “there’s a sad 
lot o’ trouble up there, I can tell you.” 
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“Trouble!” repeated Bonnie anxiously. 
“ What kind of trouble ?” 

“ Every kind,” said Treffery slowly ; “ no- 
thin’s gone right since Reuben and that good 
lass Lois got married. Reuben took the 
master’s place when he died, and Reuben’s 
bin sick these last four months, and now 
there’s scarce bread to eat, and the home’ll 
have to be sold up—that’s about it—that’s 
about it ! x 

The two last sentences the pedlar found 
he was addressing to the air, for the child 
had fled, and he was left standing alone on 
the dreary waste of sand. 

The sun continued to shine, the dunes 
came presently to an end, and short velvety 
turf, sprinkled over with many-hued wild 
flowers, was beneath her feet, and new en- 
chantments of scenery burst upon her on 
every side as she left the levels for grander 
heights, but the shepherd’s child saw them 
not. With blanched face and tottering 
limbs, and a heart bursting with sorrow, 
she sped on, glancing neither to the left 





hand or to the right. With Treffery’s words | 


ringing in her ears, she knew of nothing, she 
saw nothing but the little hump, now gleam- 
ing white in the sun, on the top of Glendowry 
Hill. She passed Lord Dorgal’s gloomy 
mansion in the trees ; she began climbing the 
hill; every moment the hut got plainer to 
her; she could see the thatched roof, the 
crazy windows, the tamerisk hedge at the 
back ; she could hear the old fresh murmur 
of the sea; she could smell the ineffable scents 
of the old sweet country around ; she could 
see—she could see an old bent figure of a 
woman seated at the house-door, who got up, 
and stood shading her eyes with her hand as 
Bonnie came in sight. 








; ’ e | 
*Gan—Gan !” cried the shepherd’s child 


imploringly, and the next moment she had 


stumbled to the threshold of her home, and | 


was on her knees with her arms about Beth ; 
but no arms were thrown about her; no 
familiar voice called her by her name; no 
lips rained kisses on her cheek to welcome 
her back. Beth gazed a second into the 
marred visage with vacant eyes, then quietly 
took her seat again at the door, and seemed 
hardly conscious of the little hooded figure 
hanging about her, and crying in heart- 
broken accents, 

“Gan—dear Gan! don’t you know me ? 
I'm Bonnie, your own Bonnie. Won't you 
speak to me {—won’t you love me again /— 
won't you forgive me, Gan? Oh, Gan, Gan, 
speak to me !—speak to me !” 

She appealed in vain; the old woman, 





whose mind was gone, just gave a deep sigh 
or two, and said not a word. 


“ Every sense 

Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense, 

And each frail fibre of her brain 

(As bowstrings when relaxed by rain, 

The erring arrow launch aside) 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide.” 
While Bonnie was praying Beth to speak to 
her, the inner door of the kiichen opened 
and two figures came into the light—one of 
them was Lois and the other was the chap- 
lain of Tackport jail. The chaplain hac 
had a letter that morning from Mrs. Pollen 
and Mike, telling him Bonnie’s story and 
that she was on her way home, and he had 
come over to Glendowry to break the news 
to the child’s kindred, and to plead for her. 
The chaplain had found grievous trouble in 
the hut—the bread-winner ill, debts accu- 
mulating, and the lowly home threatened. 
He had prepared Lois for seeing Bonnie 
changed—but Lois started when she beheld 
her cousin. Was this Bonnie—fair, lovely, 
joyous Bonnie, who used to go fishing in the 
pools and gathering mushrooms, and rushing 
over the lands with Tren and her uncle, the 
shepherd ; could this poor little pilgrim in 
a grey cloak with the white drawn face really 
be Bonnie! Lois almost doubted it as 
she lifted Bonnie up where she had sunk 
beside Beth and kissed her. 

“Thank you, Lois, thank you for kissing 
me,” sobbed Bonnie painfully. “I’ve brought 
back the jewel—it will buy bread, Lois, it 
will save the home,” and she pressed the 
gem—the troth present of Reuben that had 
been so long missing from amongst her 
dust-coloured heap of clothes and Sunday 
kerchief—into Lois’s hand. The young wife 
held it a moment and looked at it. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rice,” said the chaplain stand- 
ing by, “it is quite true what the child 
says. While in Mike Pollen’s possession he 


| wished me to have it tested, and I did so, 


and it proved to be a jewel of solid worth. 
It will pay your debts, it will save the 
home !” 

Bonnie heard a cry of joy from Lois, then 
nothing more. She felt remembrance and 
sounds all slipping from her, the world and 
its sorrows became a blank for awhile, and 
when she next opened her eyes it was even- 
ing-time, and she was lying in the little 
chamber under the thatch with the window 
set open, a bright moon in the sky, and the 
murmuring rush of the incoming tide sound- 
ing at a distance, and now and then the call 
of some belated bird seeking its nest in the 


cliffs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—SHELTERED. 


AND so Bonnie knew she was once more | 


home, and on this first evening, with worn- | 
|ing to the ground again with a bark, he 


out body and mind, she allowed herself to 
rest deeply in the knowledge ; she felt inca- 


pable of thinking of “tomorrow.” The) 
great longing of her heart had been given to | 


her, her soul seemed satisfied, the broad 
grand flood of Christ’s compassion having 
reached her ; and when the human soul first 
feels touched by that, it becomes wrapt in a 
peace that no lowering storm-clouds of “ to- 
morrow” shall be able to harass or take 
away. ‘True, she had only the bare fact to 
rejoice over, “I am home ;” no fervid kisses 
had been pressed on her forehead, no rush 
of welcoming voices, no arms’-tight enfold- 
ings had marked her home-coming ; but these 
she had not expected, she had never prayed 
for them. All that she had ever asked for 
in her prayers, and this with scarce a faith 
because it would be so great a thing, was 
“just to get back, somehow and some time— 
home.” And now that this one entreaty, 
urged and shot up day and night persis- 
tently, though often faithlessly, to Christ, had 
been answered, the little wanderer felt only 
that deep sense of rest that comes with the 
assurance that Christ is still near us on this 
earth, mighty to pity and to hear. 

As the child lay there in the little chamber, 





still and white with eyes closed, hair thrown | 
| the sea—in which Rob, the shepherd, was 


back, and pale moonbeams falling on her, she 
became conscious presently of a warm quick 
breath on her cheek, of something heavy 
being planted on her chest, and the next 
minute she was being covered with caresses 
as fervid and effusive as ever welcomed loved 


one back. <A shaggy dog had climbed the | 


ladder and wandered in, as had been his 
wont for months past at evening time, to 
hover about the place which had once held 
the mistress who had suddenly become lost 
to him, and for whom he had been pining 
through the long summer days as only dogs 
know how to pine. And lo! there on the 
bed, in the silver moonlight this evening, 
he saw the white figure stretched, and with 
a bark and a bound he was beside her. No 
hesitation about his recognition, no half-wel- 
comes, no upbraiding glances in those faith- 
ful eyes. Though so altered that the others 
in the hut had to be assured that it was 
really “ Bonnie” come back, the faithful 
Tren knew her at once as his child-mistress 
of Glendowry Hill. And his great dog- 
heart set about letting her know this be- 


chest to rouse her, he bent over her for 
a second with panting breath close to her 
cheeks, and his eyes fixed steadfastly on her 
face, till—she opened her eyes ; then spring- 


nestled his big rough head caressingly be- 
side her, licking her all over on neck, brow, 
and cheek, and saying to her as plainly as 
dog-language could— 


‘“* Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 
Though the herd hath fied from thee, thy home is still 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last!” 

Yes, it was Tren, the sheep-dog, that gave 
the Shepherd’s Darling her one true welcome 
home, and he was the one thing in it that 
she found unchanged. In the days which 
followed, he proved himself her truest and 
tenderest friend. When his duties were 
over with the flocks he would seek Bonnie 
out wherever she was and getting as close to 
her as possible, be content to sit for hours 
just watching her, occasionally licking her 
and rubbing his head against her when he 
saw the tears falling. He seemed indeed to 
understand all her moods, and with those 
great poetical eyes of his, to be studying her 
and cogitating over her case “ with the skill 
and observation of the best physician.” 

It was Tren that tempted her forth into 
the sunshine first, and led her to the newly- 
made grave in Pentock churchyard—a sweet, 
green acre on the side of a hill overlooking 


sleeping his long sleep. Henceforth this 
grave was kept lovely with flowers all the 
year round ; hardly a day passed, summer or 
winter, but a little figure with a grey dog 
passed in through the gate, carrying with 
her the sweetest of field blossoms. And if 
the rains of heaven did not water the grave, 
her tears did. 

Bonnie’s life never returned to what it had 
been ; the careless, sunshiny existence, in 
which she had only sought to please herself 
and make the hours flit by as hghtly as pos- 
sible, was all at an end. Life at the hut was 
henceforward sufficiently hard to everybody. 
True the jewel had been turned into money ; 
the home had been saved, and Reuben was 
well again; but with Beth’s able hands 
folded in helplessness, and Lois occupied 
with the hundred cares of motherhood, be- 
side other pressing ones, the work of every 
day was arduous and imperative. And Bonnie 
did not shrink from her share. She accepted 
all that was put upon her without murmur- 
ing or fret. She would work on when others 


yond doubt. Planting his forepaws on her were tired and allowed themselves rest ; she 
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would deny herself food that others might | 
have it; she would keep awake that others | 
might sleep. Bonnie did not spare herself | 
in any matter. With that grave in Pentock | 
churchyard and the fact of Beth’s lost mind | 
ever to sadden her, she found her greatest 
satisfaction in work, and ministering to the 
needs and comforts of others. And gradually 
and unconsciously, in patient serving, she 
became once more the light of the home that 
by wrong-doing she had made desolate. | 

Somebody has written, “The highest peace 
is wrought out of strife and pain.” And true 
it was in Bonnie’s case. As months and 
years passed by, without much change or | 
pleasure, as the world counts pleasure, com- 
ing into her sombre-tinted life, the child 
merging into womanhood, found herself 
possessed of a peace that she could never 
have known but for the toil and tribulation 
she had passed through. 

I have called her life sombre-tinted ; yes, 
so it was in the main, but it had its bright 
and fervid tints too. Her walks, when she 
had leisure to take them with her faithful 
Tren, along the shore or over dear, familiar 
ground inland, were bright patches in the 
grey picture of every-day things, and three 
times in the course of five years the most 
fervid patches of all were touched in. This | 
was when a fine young seaman, fresh from 
foreign travel, and full of life and spirits, 
came up Glendowry Hill, and knocked at the 
hut door, and asked to see Bonnie. 

On the first two occasions he was accom- 
panied by the chaplain of Tackport jail ; on 
the third occasion he came alone, and he gave | 
Bonnie a silver dart for her hair, and on this | 
third occasion, when his broad blue back was 
turned to go down the hill again, and she | 
stood watching him, Bonnie had great tears 
in her eyes, and she could not have said 
whether she was most happy or most sad. 
Never a white sail came in sight on the broad 
sea after this, but Bonnie watched it intently 
come nearer or disappear ; and if Tren were 
by—-still her confidant and friend—she would 
answer the wistful questioning in the dog’s 
upturned eyes by saying to him : 

“Oh, Tren, Tren! I'd do well to forget 
him, but I can’t/ He is sure to love some- | 
body, and whoever he loves must love him 
back in return. But such happiness for me, 
Tren ? oh, no, no! it is foolish to think of 
it!” 


And she would try, by a great effort of | 
will, to put out of her mind the kindly noble 
face that rose up before her twenty times 
in the day, stirring every pulse within her, 


and making her tremulous with joy and emo- 
tion. 

And far out on the high seas, keeping 
watch on deck under the stars, a young 
sailor was often trying to do the same thing 
—to get out of his mind a certain face that 
unbidden rose up before him twenty, fifty 
times in the day; a face of a girl—small 
and pathetic—looking at him out of grave 
blue eyes. 

“Td do well to forget her, but I can’t,” he 
would say emphatically, addressing, not a 
dog, but the stars. “Some horrid fellow will 
be passing her way one day and be carrying 
her off, unless—unless—God help me that | 
may!” And he would close his eyes a mo- 
ment, and bow his head, and pray a real 
earnest prayer for the help he craved. 

The girl he loved away in western England 
thought it unlikely, indeed almost impossible, 
that any great happiness could come to her ; 
she felt unworthy of the least of God’s bless- 
ings, and with a sweet, patient “Thy will 
be done” to everything, she was prepared to 
go on to the end of life, humbly serving and 
toiling and thinking for others. But does 
not God always take care of hisown? The 
Shepherd’s Darling had deeply repented, and 
patiently served her Lord for nearly seven 
years, and now one of those joys was ap- 
proaching of which, had she been aware of 
it, she might have said— 

“* It may be there is waiting for the coming of my feet 
Some gifts of such rare blessedness, some joy so strangely 


weet, 
That my ng only tremble with the thanks that would 
meet.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 

ONE lovely morning in early spring, when 
everything was bursting into bud, and the 
whole world of nature was alive with promise 
and hope and beauty, Bonnie, now grown 
into a woman, stood in the little garden 
patch behind the hut on Glendowry Hill 
spreading out freshly-washed linen on the 
tamerisk hedge to dry. She was working 
diligently, but singing softly as she did so; 
the morning sunlight, the fresh scents that 
came up from the valley and the sea, re- 
minding her that winter was gone and sum- 
mer was coming, perhaps made her sing. At 
all events she felt unaccountably happy this 
morning. She was expecting nothing that 
she could define, yet there was within her 


| that strong feeling of hope and of something 


good going to happen, that is granted to us 
sometimes when we are not at all looking 
out for it. It comes upon us by surprise ; 
we look then so happy, people ask us if we 
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** And there is only one thing I want now.” 


have had any good news, or if they do not 
ask, they wonder if we have, and regard us 
with curiosity, as if we carried a glad secret 
that we could sit down and tell them about 
if we chose. 

This morning, while Bonnie was _ busy 
stooping to pick up each little garment, for 
they were Lois’s baby’s things she was dry- 
ing, from a snowy heap beside her on the 
grass, stretching her rounded white arms 
first this way and that to lay them in the 
sun, her cousin Lois sauntered out from the 
hut to enjoy the sunshine. She had just 
hushed a fretful baby off to sleep in the kit- 
chen, and could snatch an interval of rest. 
She listened to Bonnie singing, and stood re- 
garding her a moment with kind, sympathetic 
eyes. She thought her looking happier— 


more like the child Bonnie—than she had 
seen her for years. Time had done much to 
efface the marks left on her by the bear, and 
Bonnie’s face, as a woman’s, was beyond 
doubt pretty and captivating, with a sweet- 
ness of its own. Out of her blue eyes shone 
the light of an inward purity and peace, 
which in woman constitutes of itself beauty 
of the highest order. 

“Bonnie,” said Lois, after her quiet mo- 
ment of observation, “I like to hear you 
singing. Do you know there’s news going 
the round that should make us all feel in- 
clined to sing to-day, just for gladness. Did 
you hear Reuben speakin’ of it last night ?” 

Bonnie’s song abruptly ended, and she 
turned her head quietly round. 

“No, Lois ; what is it ?” 
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‘Well, you know Tolrice farm has been | 


to let this last year or more ; no one’s had it 
since the Harrises left, and now it’s all being 
painted and furbished up for a family that’s 
taken it. Who do you think are the next 
tenants—try and guess ?” 

Bonnie mentioned one or two local people 
who seemed to be likeliest, but at each name 
Lois shook her head. 

“ No, I don’t suppose you'll guess,” she said 
at last. “I’m sure J couldn’t when Reuben 
told me. Do you remember, Bonnie, who 
lived at Tolrice years ago ?” 

A quick, hot flush overspread Bonnie’s face. 

‘Ves, of course, the Pollens,” she answered. 

“Well, and it’s the Pollens coming back 
there again !” announced Lois. ‘“ The story 
at Simmons’s is that they’ve come into money 
unexpectedly, and certainly things look like 
it. Reuben met a load of furniture on its 
way to Tolrice farm yesterday, and he said 
it looked fit for Lord Dorgal, it was so nice ! 
Fancy having them all there once more ; 
those dear, good Pollens! What a weleome 
they'll have from everybody! They were 


saying last night at the Kite, Reuben tells | 
me—Oh, there they come, Reuben» and | 


Tren!” And Lois.broke off and went down 
the hill a little way to meet Reuben and the 
log, leaving Bonnie once more alone. 

I can tell you that the clothes went rather 
higgledy-piggledy after this ; the hands that 
spread them were trembling, and the mind, 
set so diligently on not allowing them to 
overlap an inch a minute before, had be- 
come filled with a thought so overwhelming 
in happiness as to exclude every other mat- 
ter for a few moments. “Tolrice going to 
be his home again! The spot round which 
his thoughts and interests and affections 
would cling when he was out of sight—the 
spot that would attract him first whenever 
he came ashore—the spot that would always 
hold news of him—where his dear name 
wld be a household word; and where 
or smiles would prevail just in accord- 
with how he, near or at a distance, was 
failing or prosperous! Oh, happy thought 
—happy morning that brought this news! 
3onnie understood now what that feeling of 
joy with which she had first awakened, and 
which seemed to be without a why or where- 
fore, meant. It was heaven-sent—a token of 
God’s love in giving her prescience of a com- 
ing joy; which joy, however, was not fully 









consummated till late in the day, when | 
Bonnie went out to the little vegetable patch | 
again to fetch in the clothes that had been | 


whitening there in the sun since morning. 








It was after tea—nearing half-past four. 
The sun had lost its brilliant power, and was 
bathing in that soft mellow light, which seems 
|like gold with the first burnish off it, the 
distant hills and long, wide stretches of corn 
lands that went rolling away at the back. 
In the west, over the sea, the sky was getting 
those purple and pink and yellow tints whicl: 
come before a fine sunset, and the scenery on 
whichever side Bonnie looked seemed aglow 
with rich harmonious colouring. She gave 
one admiring glance round, then set to her 
work, whisking the little white garments off 
the hedge, and laying them in a heap over 
her left arm. 

Tren had come out of the hut with her, 
and was seated on his haunches near at hand 
surveying the country with a wise appreci- 
ative air. Bonnie, out of her full heart, was 
beginning to sing again, when suddenly Tren 
uttered a short bark, rose to his feet, and ran 
forward a few paces. His mistress paused 
in her work to follow the dog’s glance. What 
set hersheart palpitating from that moment 
so that. she could almost hear it? What held 
her spell-bound with the colour mounting in 
her face? What made the tears rush into 
her eyes? A figure coming quickly up the 
hill in the direction of the hut. A man’s 
figure clad, not in a British seaman’s dress, 
as she had last beheld it, but in workaday 
fustian, wearing a straw-hat tilted over the 
eyes to keep the sun from them, and having, 
instead of a close-shaved one, a bearded 
chin underneath. Yet, notwithstanding all 
changes, Bonnie knew the figure at once ; 
ah! yes, she would have known it amongst 
a hundred others. In another moment it 
was close against the hedge, and a well-known 
voice was saying, “ Bonnie, do you know me ? 
Will you give me welcome ?” 

The welcome her blue eyes gave him as 
she answered, “Yes, Mike!” brought him 
with a bound over the hedge; and then, 
with the tamarisk for background, and the 
shaggy sheep-dog as discreet on-looker, a 
pretty scene was enacted in the mellow glow 
of sunsetting. Hat in hand, standing in 
front of her, his face kindled with honest 
pride and pleasure as he related it, Mike 
Pollen told Bonnie as good and manly a 
story as ever lover told his lass. Briefly it 
was this: he had longed to get back to those 
he loved in England, but he had determined 
not to come home till he had made himself 
independent, and could better their fortunes. 
With this in his head he had left his sea-far- 
ing life and gone to the gold-fields in South 
| Africa, where, after much toil and privation, 


























he had dvetoane wieiel of a sufficient t for-| 
tune to enable him, not only to make his 
parents independent for the rest of their 
days, but to buy back for them their old | 
home at Tolrice, where they and his brother 


and himself were henceforward going to | 


live. 
“ And there is only one thing I want now 
to make me quite happy,” said Mike Pollen 
he finished, coming a little closer to 
Bonnie. 


slightly drooping head, one hand upon 
Tren’s neck, the other hanging at her side. 

“Only one thing,” he said, lifting and 
taking her hand. “Bonnie, darling, can you 
guess what this is ?” 

Bonnie glanced up and inquired trem- 
blingly, “ What, Mike ?” 

There are moments in our lives when the 
first happiness of Eden seems so near to 
touching us as to make us almost doubt the 
evidence of our senses. Such moments had 
now come to Bonnie; all heaven seemed 
opening around her; were they reality, or 
was she dreaming? She must hear from 
him the sweet secret that she guessed at, in 
so many words, before she could quite be- 
lieve. 

“ What, Mike ?” she asked. 

“Can you love me, Bonnie? Will you 
be my wife ?” 

The sun at that moment sank erimson in 
the sea, and left behind it on earth no holier 
or sweeter picture than the one upon Glen- 
dowry Hill—a pair of happy lovers, after 
long trial and separation, clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

So Mike Pollen won the prize he had 
been long striving for with such a manly 
and true heart; and Bonnie, in the posses- 
sion of his love, would not have exchanged 
places with any other woman on earth. Oh, 
the wealth of a true love! Who can gauge 
it? such a love as God, when He created 
man and woman, intended there should be 
between them—strong and pure, sacred and 
lasting. No choicer earthly blessing can God 
bestow on any of his creatures, and it is 
worth a lifetime to win and kingdoms to 
keep. 

In the early summer a simple wedding 
took place in the little old church at Pen- 
tock. The chaplain of Tackport jail was 
called upon to officiate, and though he had 
assisted at many grander bridals, he had 
never felt greater happiness and satisfaction 
than he did at assisting at this one. Look- 
ing down upon the young couple kneeling he- 
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‘fore him, Mike Pollen - Bonnie, whose 
past he was so well acquainted with, ‘and the 
humble little knot of friends gathered round, 
the chaplain felt a strong consciousness of 
the Presence amongst them of another Guest 
consecrating the hour and approving what 
they did. In the stillness which seemed to 
saturate the little hill-side sanctuary on this 
wedding morning the words came into his 
mind, “ And Jesus was called to the mar- 


| riage.” 
She was standing listening to him, with | 


Mike Pollen and his bride went to live 


| with the old folk, Mike’s parents, at Tolrice 


\farm, and they took poor old Beth with 


them too. The hut on Glendowry Hill was 
getting a tight fit for Reuben and Lois and 
their children, and the farm was a big place, 
affording room enough for all. It was 
Bonnie’s especial wish to take Beth with her, 

and it was thought the change might have « 
beneficial effect on the woman’s mind, which 
still harked on the subject that sent it 


|adrift. She never got to know Bonnie. 


She would often talk of the child that 
went away, and every Sunday bring out 
from amongst the lavender sprigs the little 
red cloak and worn boots, and set them 
ready for the darling “in case she came to- 
day. 

Everything that love and care and 
kindness could do was done in the Tolrice 
home to soothe and restore poor Beth. 
Mike’s parents, whom we knew in the 
northern town as Mr. and Mrs. Fen, were 
very good to her; they had lived side by 
side all their lives till misfortune over- 
whelmed them all and separated them for a 
space. Now that brighter days had come, 
it grieved their kind hearts that their old 
neighbour remained ungladdened, and they 
were as devoted as Bonnie in trying to cheer 


_and comfort her. 


3ut it was only in the course of years 
that Beth’s empty heart got filled; this 
was when Bonnie's first-born child grew 
up into a fair-haired blue-eyed little girl, 
and came trotting in from the fields with 
her pinafore full of daisies for “Gan,” as 
her mother taught her to call Beth. The 
old woman clung to this child, thinking it 
washer lost Bonnie. She dressed her in 
the old cloak and the little old boots; she 
gave her the wooden mug and the tin plate 
that had been treasured up in the press 
so carefully, and fussed over and caressed 
her as she had done to the real Bonnie in 
long years ago. Sometimes quick, hot tears 
would start to Bonnie’s eyes as she watched 


with wistful look the kind old arms thrown 
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around the child—who was careless of them 
—and the caresses lavished upon her that 
she (Bonnie) had so often hungered for in 
the past days; but at such times a kind, 
firm hand would be laid on her shoulder, 
and a voice, the dearest that she knew, 
would whisper words of comfort in her ears 
that would quickly bring back the smiles to 
her face, and make her feel, as she had 
done over and over again since she married, 





that “she was the happiest woman in all 
| the world !” 

| And so I will leave the Shepherd’s Dar- 
| ling, safely sheltered in a good man’s love; 
| safely, because overshadowed by, and sub- 
servient to, that higher Love, which is the 
one true shelter for poor mortality, setting 


the seal of divinity on, and alone making 


worthy, the sweetest affections and friend- 
ships of earth. 





SUNDAY MORNING ADULT SCHOOLS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


HE idea of school in the minds of most 
persons has become to be almost en- 
tirely associated with the instruction of the 
young ; and hence it is that the Sunday- 
school is supposed to be an agency for the | 
training of younger boys and girls. The 
Church of Christ and Christian ministers are | 
largely responsible for this idea, for whilst 
the Sunday-school, as a place for instructing 
the very young, has been approved and 
encouraged, but little has been done to pro- 
vide for the special needs of children as they 
have grown into young manhood or woman- 
hood, and still less for adult men and women. 
As a consequence it has been the painful 
experience, that whilst there has been no 
difficulty in obtaining and retaining the 
attendance of the young in Sunday-schools, 
as soon as they have become masters of their | 
own movements, and even before that time, 
the scholars have drifted away. Not be- 
cause they have felt school to be a restraint 
from which they were anxious to be free, 
not because the discipline was irksome, and 
still less that they had no regard for their 
teachers, but because the idea of school was 
one of youthful pupilage, and because the 
whole tone and provision of the school seemed 
to be of an elementary character. In some 
parts of England and in Wales, where the | 
school has been rightly regarded as the pro- 
vision for imparting Bible instruction and 





not new—indeed it has the merit of two 
score years’ successful working ; but it is, 
nevertheless, confined to a few towns in 
England. 

More than forty-one years ago, in Birming- 
ham, Christian people were grieved that so 
many left the Sunday-school at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, and that they did not connect 
themselves with any place of worship. The 
late Joseph Sturge invited a few young men 
of the Society of Friends to his house to see if 
something could not be done to influence for 
good some of the elder lads and young men, 
who wandered about aimlessly on Sunday 
afternoons. At that time elementary educa- 
tion was less efficiently and less generally 
administered than it is now. The Friends 


|invited a number of young men to meet 


them on Sunday afternoons for inséruction 
in reading and writing; the former exercise 
to consist of Scripture lessons. Soon some 
seventy youths, over fourteen years of age, 
assembled, and by-and-by some adults came, 
who were separated from the younger 
scholars, and taught by themselves. Then 
it was found that Sunday afternoon was 
not so convenient, and it was determined to 
change the hour of meeting to half-past 
seven on Sunday morning, and from that 
time the growth of these classes has been 
very remarkable. 

These adult Sunday-schools of Birming- 





training to persons of all ages, results have | ham have had their history, which has been 
been different, and in isolated schools here | more or less familiar to Sunday - school 
and there, scattered over the land, wise and | workers in London ; but it was not till 
determined efforts have been made to retain | recently that any similar school was started 
the elder scholars. Still, this difficulty of | in the metropolis. An address on the subject, 
keeping the scholars at the most important | by Mr. Alderman White, of Birmingham, at 
period of their lives confronts officers and |a conference of Sunday-school teachers at 
teachers continually ; and they are not slow | the Sunday-school Union last September, 
to receive new suggestions or to try new | directed attention to this remarkable work, 
plans. and led many to desire to become more fa- 

The movement we purpose to notice is | miliar with it, and to promote its extension in 
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London. We took an opportunity of paying 
a visit to some of these Birmingham schools 
recently, and what we saw not only con- 
firmed all that we had heard, but impressed 
us with the simplicity of the organization 
and its adaptability to ordinary circumstances. 

It was not quite half-past seven when we 
found ourselves in Severn Street, into which 
many men were also turning. On inquiring 
for Alderman White, we were told he was 
at breakfast with his teachers ; but he pre- 
sently appeared, and invited us to accom- 
pany him to his class, which was then as- 
sembling. At half-past seven there could 
not have been fewer than two hundred and 
fifty men present, whose attendance was 
registered as they entered. Mr. White 
opened the class by reading a chapter, and 
then, after waiting a few seconds, engaging 
in prayer. He then introduced the visitors, 
who were asked to address the class, which 
they did briefly, and then the school session 
began. About half the number seated them- 


selved at tables and prepared to write copies | 


from a text written on a large black-board. 
On inquiring whether this branch of educa- 
tion was as necessary now as formerly, Mr. 
White said the men liked writing, and it 
gave the teachers an opportunity for brief 
conversation with any of the scholars—that, 
in fact, it was as much valued for its social as 
for its educational influence. The rest of 


the class were split up into groups of from | 


twenty to thirty men, among whom sat their 
teachers, a few of them being officers of the 


class ; but most of them monitorial teachers, | 


who, from their length of membership or 
experience, were best fitted to lead their 
fellows. The conduct of the classes seemed 
to be free and unstilted, each one reading 
in turn, and all free to contribute their 
quota. Two larger sections were taught by 
Mr. White himself, who alternated with one 
of his colleagues. At the end of the hour 
there was a change throughout the class 
from reading to writing, or vice versi. We 


had no time to stay for the change, as we | 


were anxious to see other classes, for though 
Mr. White’s is almost the largest, there are 
several others, the total number in the school 
being something approaching three thousand. 
We were taken in charge by another alder- 
man, Mr. Barrows—how different from the 
typical aldermen these Birmingham muni- 
cipal magnates are !—and by him led -to 
other classes, which were conducted in much 
the same way. One class, conducted by Mr. 
Cadbury, was perhaps even larger than Mr. 
White’s, and in both we noted two features, 


which doubtless characterize all these classes. 
There seems to be a very strong personal 
influence exerted by the leader, and with it 
there is developed a sense that the class is 
for those who are members, and that they 
are largely responsible for its conduct— 
hence the various clubs to promote thrift or 
recreation are managed by themselves. 

One large class of upwards of two hundred 
constituted the junior division of the school, 
and consisted of lads from sixteen to twenty 
years of age. It is something to gather to- 








gether and influence at the beginning of the 
Sunday so large a number of young fellows, 
who under less favourable conditions might 
be the rowdies, or at all events the Sabbath 
loafers, of the town. 

In more than one class we saw the officer 
whose duty it was to receive money for the 
Savings Fund. He announced himself by 
calling out, and then the men came to his 
table and deposited their savings. By en- 
couragement given to thrift some £16,000 is 
invested in the Savings Bank, and £18,000 
in Building Societies. 

This recognition of the social and material 
interests of the scholars has had much to do 
with the success of these classes; and when 
churches and religious societies show more 
practical sympathy with the working classes 
in the life they now lead, they will have 
more influence over them in ministering to 
the life that is to come. 

Some of these men have been first drawn 
by the idea that the education they received 
would help them to get on; they have been 
encouraged to save their money, to add to 
| the comfort of their homes, several of them 
| to become possessors of the houses they live 
| in. Then others, who knew their friends 
under less favourable circumstances, are 
struck by the improvement in their sur- 
roundings, and are easily induced to join a 
school which has been of such palpable ad- 
vantage to those who have attended it. Mr. 
White, from an intimate knowledge of at least 
two hundred homes of the members of his 
class, is able to speak of the improved appear- 
ance and increased comfort which have re- 
sulted from attendance at the school. 

The numbers having outgrown the capacity 
of the Severn Street premises, a large board 
school in Bristol Street has been secured, 
and is also well filled. Here in light, airy, 
and commodious class-rooms the same kind 
of work was going on. And happening to 
come in just as the change over was occur- 
ring, we had an opportunity of speaking for 
a short time to as intelligent, sympathetic, 
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and interesting an audience as we ever had. 
He must indeed be a poor tool who would 
not be inspired by the earnest attention of 
such a gathering of hard-handed, clear- 
headed sons of toil, gathered there on a 
Sunday morning for such solid, useful pur- 
poses as were aimed at, without recourse 
to any sensational attraction, or without the 
coarse inducement of any immediate mate- 
rial advantage. 


Happy, indeed, must be that town, we | 
felt, where those enjoying social advantages | 


and position meet Sunday by Sunday in 
brotherly intercourse with their humbler 
brethren. 

But these adult classes are not only for 
men, the women are also provided for. 
same Christian enterprise and tact led the 


Friends to open rooms for women, and with | 


the same good results, though not to the 
same extent as regards numbers. ‘The 
women meet at eight, and continue like the 
men for two hours, when some of them go 
home to attend to domestic duties, and 
others—among the younger ones—to attend 
some place of worship. At Priory Place we 
found about four hundred and fifty women 
assembled in one room, but separated into a 
number of classes, taught by Christian ladies, 
most of them belonging to the Friends, 


though they have quite discarded the dis- | 


tinguishing Quaker dress, The greater 
number of the scholars assembled seemed to 
be young women ranging from eighteen to 
three or four-and-twenty, but there were 
some who were much older. The younger 
ones were, for the most part, factory hands 
and those employed away from home for 
their livelihood ; just the class so difficult to 
get within the range of Christian influence, 
and for want of such humanising and soften- 
ing ministry, so apt to grow coarse and un- 
lovely, not to say vicious. But here these 
Christian teachers were able to gather round 
them this large number of their humbler 
sisters at a time of the day, and on the day of 
the week, when, freed from the hard condi- 
tions of daily toil, they might have preferred 
the not unnatural indulgence of longer rest 
in bed. 

It was nearing ten o’clock when we came 
to this school, and, invited to address so in- 
teresting an assembly, we could not refuse ; 
but we occupied the few minutes that re- 
mained before closing, in visiting Carr’s Lane, 
where the lecture-hall has been lent for a 
similar school, also conducted by the Friends. 
Here we saw nearly one hundred and 
eighty women, under the superintendence of 


The | 


| Miss Cadbury, assisted by several of her co- 
| religionists. On returning to Priory Place 
| we found the school singing, led by a young 
| Quaker lady, who at the close took us down- 
| stairs and gave us some coffee, which was 
| being served to those who had come from a 
| distance and had breakfasted somewhat early. 
As we addressed that large assembly, and 
| tried to realise some of the difficulties and 
| temptations that might beset them in their 
daily lives, we could not but be deeply 
impressed with the advantages which such 
| associations and such influences as gathered 
around them here, must exercise; and we 
wished with longing desire that such classes 
could be formed in London and in all other 
large towns. 

And why not, may we ask ? 

Is there anything in what we have at- 
| tempted to describe beyond the reach of at- 
tainment of ordinary Christian enthusiasm ? 
It is evident that though the movement 
originated among Friends, and is still most 
vigorously worked by them, there is nothing 
in it which other sections of the Christian 
Church have not adopted in Birmingham, 
and may adopt elsewhere. Twenty years 
ago, Mr. White tells us, he was invited by 
the late Rev. Charles Vince to attend a meet- 
ing and explain the adult Sunday-school 
work ; as a result a school was established in 
connection with Mr. Vince’s chapel, and 
it now is, perhaps, the second largest in 
Birmingham. The Baptists, the Congrega- 
tionalists, some of the branches of the 
Methodists, and also the Church of England, 
have taken up the work, and all with en- 
couraging success. That there is nothing 
peculiar in Birmingham people which speci- 
ally fits them, either as teachers or scholars, 
is shown by the readiness with which these 
schools adapt themselves to other places. At 
West Bromwich a school was opened at the 
Ebenezer Congregational Church which now 
numbers five hundred adults, and there must 
be quite another fifteen hundred now gath- 
ered into similar schools in the town. At 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Newcastle, Norwich, 
and other places, similar schools have been 
opened, and have proved successful. To 
consolidate the work and to provide friendly 
intercommunication and conference with the 
workers, a Midland Adult Sunday School 
Association has been formed, which holds 
two conferences in the year, and publishes a 
monthly organ. The number of scholars 
connected with it, within a radius of ten or 
twelve miles from Birmingham, is not less 





than 15,000. 
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The Sunday-school, as we said at the 
opening, too often bewails its inability to 
retain its elder scholars; and Christian 
churches generally confess their failure to 
lay hold of the working classes. Is there 
not in these Adult Sunday- school classes 
the solution of both these difficulties? And 
shall we not be anxious to promote, as far as 
possible, the establishment of these desirable 
agencies ? 

We have briefly described the methods, 
simple enough in themselves, which are em- 
ployed, let us in conclusion indicate the 
spirit in which such work should be under- 
taken ; and this we cannot better do than in 
the following passage, taken from the address 
of Mr. White, before alluded to. 


How are sucw ScHoots To BE EstABLisHED ? 
‘“‘T had the pleasure,’’ he says, ‘a little while ago 
of addressing a number of clergy of the diocese of 


GOSHEN 


By HENRY 


Lichfield, and endeavoured to introduce among them 
the ‘missing link.? One of the clergy asked me 
what I thought were the qualifications necessary to 
a teacher and to the establishment of a successful 
adult school. I said I would answer in a very few 
w onds : s Sanctified common-sense, that is the only 


suc seen school.’ Let me say that an sanctified 
common-sense prevails, where @ man or a@ woman 
has a desire in his or her heart to do something in 
contact with their fellow-creatures for their spiritual 
good, they will find a great variety of expedients— 
those expedients are very necessary -— everything 
within the limits of truth and soberness and Chris- 
tian love and Christian duty. There is no occasion 
to have fun or nonsense or tomfoolery on Sundays or 
week-days, in order to interest the working man in 
the truths of the Gospel, and it is delightful to find 
how the efforts of teachers have been abundantly 
blessed by the great Husbandman—and how large 
a harvest of souls has been gathered. I donot think 
| there is a church in Birmingham that is not the 
richer in numbers for the work of the adult Sunday 
Schools which we have scattered abroad all over the 
town.” 


TO SINATL. 
A, HARPER, 


Avrtnor or “Itivustratep LETTERS To my CHILDREN FROM THE Horny Lanp.” 


IV. 


F we are entitled to say with some amount 
of confidence that up to the present we 
have been travelling “on the track of the 
Israelites,” and that the requirements of 
** Marah,” “ Elim,” “the encampment by the 
Red Sea,” are fulfilled by the places sug- 
gested, we lose that confidence for our next 
march ; for though in Num. xxxiii. 12, 13, 
the route is given, we cannot identify 
“ Dophkah” or “ Alush,” nor do any of the 
suggestions made by various writers as to 
the “sites” of these “camps” satisfy me ; 
but if we have no positive evidence as to the 
route from E] Murkha, have we any negative ? 
Let us examine the only possible routes, and 
perhaps some light may come. There are 
three they might have taken. If we ex- 
amine them we shall then be in a position to 
form an opinion as to the one they most 
likely did take. 
The most direct route leaves the plain near 
a spring, “ Ain Dhafary,” some hours’ march 
from Wady Taiyibeh. You enter a grand 
pass, about six hundred yards wide, where 
the cliffs are almost upright, and then comes 


Wady Shellal, which is even grander, and | 


there the colour is very rich and strange, a 
few fine acacias growing about. 
route to which most travellers incline, for | 
the ground is easy-going and sufficiently 
broad for some miles. Let us take it, and 


This is the 


we shall find the way lies between low 
ridges of débris, then on to a plain, which is 
backed by fine ranges of mountains, ridge 
behind ridge ; the middle-distance ones look 
so black in their darks that you might 
almost say they were “coal” mountains. 
Very desolate, now, all this ; for colour quite 
unpaintable, but fine in rock form. But 
soon we come to a point which, to my mind, 
is fatal to the idea that the Israelites went 
this way. What is it? <A steep cliff called 
“Nugb Budereh ;” it is only about one 
hundred feet high; but it is so steep. A 
narrow and rude winding path is made up 
the cliff; but I found it not easy to walk 
up. And then the camels! they were either 
frightened or angry, as they well showed by 
their groans. One of them had to be un- 
loaded, and the others had to be pulled or 
shoved all the time, and yet the Arabs told 
me that this pass was the “improved road,” 
made by Major Macdonald some few years 
ago. Is it likely so great a general as Moses 
would attempt to take a multitude over this 
pass, only broad enough for one camel and its 
driver at a time, for do we at all realise that 
| these Israelites had waggons? They must 
a e had some conveyances for the “ tents ” 
r “booths,” for the baggage, the “spoils” 
| they borrowed from the E gy ptians ; and the 
proof that they had “ waggons ” is seen in 
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Wady Mokatteb—* The Written Valley.” 


Numb. vii., for “six covered waggons and 
twelve oxen” are spoken of in the third verse, 
and waggons are repeatedly mentioned in 
this same chapter. They must have brought 
them from Egypt; they may have been of 
rude construction, and probably had only 
two wheels, for I believe I am correct in 
saying that in all the Egyptian inscriptions 
and representations of chariots or waggons 
there only occurs one picture in which the 
chariot has four wheels. Pharaoh, remem- 
ber, sent “‘waggons” for Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 5). 
So when the Exodus occurred the people 
took Egyptian waggons to carry the baggage; 
but they never could have taken them over 
“Nugb Budereh”! Later on I will touch 
on other objections; but this one, I think, 
is fatal to this route, which has been so 
popular with writers on the “ Exodus.” 
Before we leave this region I should like 
to say a few words on some of the places of 
great interest hereabouts, for we are not very 
far from the oldest Egyptian mines, thought, 
indeed, to be the oldest mines in the world. 
I have already spoken of “ Serabit el Kadim,” 
but in wadies “ Nasb” and “ Khaling” copper 
mines were worked. Then, too, not far away 
is the plain of “ El] Ramah,” where you get 
the greatest extent of sand in the whole 
desert ; fine acacia-trees grow in “ Nasb,” for 








there are wells and date palm- 
trees, not that ragged desert 
palm which has such an untidy 
ie look. Water is raised from 
ea these wells by the Egyptian 
fat ove shudaof—that long pole with 
bucket at the end—and water 
irrigating theground, you there- 
fore have patches of gardens, 
in which tobacco is the principal growth. 
Scattered about, too, are tents of Arabs, who 
reside here all the year round, for “ Nasb” is 
a favourite camping ground of the Bedouin. 
All these passes are fine, and a good deal of 
timber is to be found. It would take too 
long to speak ©: all the mines, suffice to say, 
the area cf mining operations is some twenty- 
five square miles. Does it not indeed bring 
strong reasons why Moses avoided all this 
region, when we find mines and their colonies 
were so thickly placed ? 

Another route suggested by some travellers 
is that of following the coast to the mouth 
of Wady Feiran. It would be sixty miles 
from Wady Taiyibeh and fifty miles from the 
spring of water “Ain Dhafary,” I have al- 
ready spoken of. I consider this a most 
likely route, and one which found favour in 
the eyes of some of the experienced officers 
in the Ordnance Survey; but I did not 
examine it. 

Other suggestions that the Israelites went 
right down the coast to Tor, and then up 
Wady Hebran to Sinai, I do not feel able in 
this paper to discuss; suffice to say, that 
none of the arguments adduced seem to be 
of the necessary weight. 

The route to which I most incline is that 
through Wady Sidreh, so we will imagine 
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that we have returned to our camp at Taiyi- 
beh and El Murka and start afresh. As we 
enter this wady we are struck by the gran- 
deur of the red granite cliffs, quite a thousand 
feet high, not a straight but winding pass. At 
times, showing over the cliffs, you see the 
peaks of mountains, which oft seem to run 
straight down into the wady, and their stu- 
pendous buttresses of ribbed rock, showing 
as it were the very framework of the giant 
hills, will ever live in my memory as the very 
image of a steadfast purpose, solemn, firm, 
fit illustration indeed for the Psalmist, “Thy 
righteousness is like the great mountains.” 





Egyptian mines. It is believed they were no 
longer worked at the time of the Exodus. 
Here you can see how those old miners 
worked. You may say the “workings” are 


very rude. They struck me as being much 
like some lead mines I explored in North 
Wales. Major Macdonald recommenced 
working them ; now a Bedouin or two collect 
turquoise in the old workings; some of the 
stones found are large. I purchased some 
very good ones. In these old workings flint 
tools—hatchets, chisels, hammers—have been 
found buried in the débris, and shells of fresh- 
water mussels. On a hill close by, a strong 


Now we pass close to Magharah (“caves”), | position, giving views all round, are found 
and we cannot pass them without saying a | extensive ruins of a town, doubtless the abode 
few words, for they are some of the oldest ' of the workers and the soldiers. And here, 
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dams, across narrow ravines—to form reser- 
voirs of water? Did these fresh-water mus- 
sels come from these reservoirs ? if not, then 
from whence ? 

The inscriptions so old, but looking so 
fresh, show that the workers were slaves, 
convicts, or captives; the soldiers Egyptian. 
Some of the workers have a high cap or hel- 
met on. Were they “Hittite” prisoners in 
those wars Dr. Wright and Professor Sayce 
tell us of ? 

These various mines solve a difficulty which 
had troubled me long years ago. Even when 
a child I had thought it strange that when 
Moses asked Pharaoh to let the people go 
that they might hold a “ feast in the wilder- 
ness” (Exod. v. 1), the king is not repre- 
sented as asking any questions as to this 
‘“‘wilderness.” These mines explain that. 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians knew all about 
them, and therefore knew the country. 

In other wadies close by are more old 
buildings, Egyptian ruins, of course, springs 
of water, and some good trees; but we are 
about to enter one of the best-known places 
in Sinai, Wady Mokatteb (the Written Val- 
ley). What a war of words has raged about 
this place! for, according to some, the rock 
inscriptions relate many of the most striking 
events of the Exodus, as recorded in the 
Bible; while other savants say they are 
* worthless seribbles !” 

Let me in the first place try to describe 
this wady ; for though I had studied many 
books before I went to Sinai, and seen many 
pictures in those books, they had led me to 
expect a rocky pass, so that when I turned 
into what I should call a plain, I was puzzled. 
My friend, the late Rev. F. Holland, who 
explored Sinai so thoroughly with the Ord- 
nance Survey, had told me of a cairn of 
stones he built to stand on that he might 
copy an inscription. I had ordered my men 
to camp close to this cairn. As I entered 
this broad plain, I noticed, close to some low 
cliffs, a cairn—asked about it—found it had 
been put up by “Hollal,” as the Bedouin 
called my friend. I stopped at once, and 
then sent on one of the men in search of my 
camp, and was annoyed when I found they 
had gone a mile farther on. However, to 
peg them, I made them alter the camp, for 

was anxious to get the view close to this 
cairn, but could not find anything like what 
the illustrations in books had taught me to 
expect. How is this? Pictures—especially 
of places like this—ought to be exact; even 


a photograph of Eastern landscape often | 





too, are to be traced the lines of old stone misleads, for, owing to the intense light and 


the colour of the rocks (which the photo- 
graph cannot truly translate) a wrong im- 
pression is given—for instance, yellow and 
red rocks come as darks, blue as white—so, 
if in nature you have a yellowish rock, the 
photograph translated it into a deep dusk ; 
and so, unless the artist who draws from a 
photograph knows the East, he again mis- 


.leads. Too many of the representations of 


the East are libels on the places. The illus- 
tration given will show why I say this wady 
might be called a “plain.” The usual path 
taken by travellers runs on the western side, 
and close to the cliffs, which are low. Fallen 
masses lie about, some half buried in drifted 
sand. There is a good deal of desert vegeta- 
tion about, and midway on the plain it is 
broken up by small ridges, then hillocks of 
rock before you come to the low cliffs on the 
opposite or eastern side; in many places the 
wady must be more than a mile broad—I 
know to go from one side to the other was a 
long and tiring walk. Speaking as an artist, 
I should call this place one of the finest “ pic- 
tures” I had yet seen in the desert. 

Now perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
little about the inscriptions or writings. I 
found them chiefly on the western side ; but 
why do writers speak so much of the inscrip- 
tions in this particular wady? For a long 
time I had been noticing similar inscrip- 
tions in nearly all the wadies I passed through 
and expected to find an immense mass of 
them here. I had seen them not only on 
sandstone, but on granite and on smooth 
boulders, and to sum up what I have to 
say about Sinai inscriptions, I may say I 
found them all over the peninsula in the 
wadies leading to “Serbal ”—found on that 
mountain, too, in the great and difficult pass 
of “ Nukb Howa,” at Sinai, in Wady Leja— 
in fact, everywhere. 

I cannot read any hieroglyphic writings, 
so simply shall speak of this from an artist’s 
point of view; but I had, years before, the 
great advantage of going with Marriette 
Bey to many temples in Egypt, of spending 
days with him in the Boulak Museum, and 
always listening with delight to his clear ex- 
position of Egyptian art and writings on 
stone, so that I at once saw the works here 
were of quite a different class—it struck me 
they were of several classes, so to speak— 
the drawing of animals so comic, in their bad 
drawing, that it was impossible not to laugh. 
Then some seemed to be the careless scribbles 
of idle men ; but how about the inscriptions 
on the granite? I had been told by Mar- 
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riette Bey and others that the finest steel | the world knows, in that desert when Eng- 
tools blunt easily on granite ; copper tools | land was warring against Arabi. He says, 
would be useless. The Egyptians must have | “ That the Sinaitic inscriptions in no case, 
known of some method which is unknown to|I think, date further back than the first 


us, or they never could have cut those per- | 


fect inscriptions—for example, in the ‘‘Tombs 


century before Christ, their historic value 
absolutely nothing.” He further says, “that 


of the Bulls.” Then, whoever cut those in- though some of them were probably Pagan, 


scriptions on granite must have had some 
skill, though none of them will compare 
with the perfection and ease of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

The animals drawn are camels, donkeys, 
men, a knight in armour, birds, such as 
cranes ; the most comic of all are the repre- 
sentations of ibex—with such horns! fight- 
ing, running. I cannot treat any of these in 
a serious light, but I do think there are some 
inscriptions of a different order. 

Let us see what is said about writings in 
Sinai. 

Speaking of the desert, Diodorus (B.c. 10) 
says: “There was an altar of solid stone, 
very old, inscribed with ancient, unknown 
letters.” 

Then Cosmas, who travelled here about 
A.D. 518, relates: “ At all halting places the 
stones in the immediate neighbourhood, 
broken away from the mountains, are written 
over with Hebrew characters carved in the 
stone.” 

The matter slept till Bishop Clayton (1750) 
took it up warmly ; various other contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of them was made. 
Then, in 1841, Professor Beer thought they 
were Nabathean, or of Christian origin. 

In 1859 the French Government sent M. 
de Laval to take casts, and his explorations 
were published by the Government. He 
notes what Cosmas says, and he thinks the 
“ graffiti” were scratched with the points of 
swords, but “that the inscriptions were cut 
into the granite with tools proper for the 
purpose, the surface having previously been 
made smooth with hard labour ;” and con- 
cludes “that he is perfectly of Mr. Foster’s 
opinion.” So now we come to the advocate 
that these writings are by the Hebrews. The 
Rey. C. Foster spent many years, wrote 
many and very expensive books, in the en- 
deavour to prove his belief ; and after the 
English Government had the inscriptions 
photographed, he published his final work, 
in which he maintained that the photographs 
proved the correctness of his views. He 
gives many of his suggested readings of in- 
scriptions, which he claims agree with Bibli- 
cal accounts. 

Then comes the late Professor Palmer, 
whose loss we all deplore, murdered, as all 








yet the crosses and other Christian signs 
prove they dated from the Christian era.” 

Dean Stanley had before this said that the 
crosses + ** were numerous, and “I can 
hardly imagine a doubt that they were the 
work for the most part of Christians.” 

The very latest writers say that “ crosses 
and other Christian emblems” prove that 
the inscriptions are Christian ; but do crosses 
prove it? Then let us go to the British 
Museum and look on the statue of Samsi 
Vul, King of Assyria, B.c. 825.* On his 
breast he has for ornament this -F. 

The vestments of the Priests of Horus, the 
Egyptian God of Light, are marked +. 

In the Tombs of the Kings, at Thebes, 
Royal Cows are represented ploughing, a calf 
playing in front. Each animal has a + like 
this marked in several places on it. 

M. Rassam found the roof of a building at 
Kalakb ornamented with a Maltese cross. 
Layard shows the Assyrian Astarte holding 
across, Osiris has for a monogram +; so 
also Jupiter Ammon. 

Dr. Schliemann, speaking of the cross, says, 
“Tt is the most ancient of all religious em- 
blems, but that, as an emblem of Christianity, 
it came into use after Constantine.” 

Dean Burgon, writing of the Catacombs at 
Rome, says, “I question whether a cross 
occurs in any Christian monument of the 
first four centuries.” 

Why Constantine adopted the cross as a 
Christian emblem appears to have been more 
a political device than anything deeper. 

Niebuhr rightly sums up his character : 
“His motives in establishing the Christian 
religion are something very strange indeed ; 
the religion there was in his head must have 
been a mere jumble. On his coins he has 
‘The unconquered Sun ;’ he worships pagan 
deities, consults the soothsayers, holds hea- 
then superstitions, yet he shuts up the 
temples and builds churches.” 

That great traveller and eminent writer, 
Captain Conder, tells me, “the cross occurs 
as an emblem in 1600 B.C. in Pheenicia.” 

. Of what value, then, is the argument that 
“crosses” prove the Christian origin of these 
inscriptions? I never could find any “ other 


* Tam indebted to my late dear friend, the Rev. Mourant 
Brock, for these illustrations of my argument. 
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Christian emblem.” “ Before 300 a.p. Chris- 
tian emblems were the fish, the anchor, the 
ship, the lamb, the dove, the palm-branch,” 
and others. None of these did I find here ; 
and, I must add, I found the crosses what I 
should call few, and then many came at the 
end of a line, and I suspected they had been 
put in. 

It is probably a rash thing to say, but I 
do not think the last word has been said 
about these inscriptions. 

May we not draw some instruction from 
this brief examination of the origin of the 
sign of the cross? Is it not too often thought 
that the frequent use of that sign and the 
wearing of that emblem as a golden orna- 
ment marks the man or woman as Christian ? 
And yet it was a heathen sign! Is it not 
the fact that too much of our “modern 


| Christianity” is but “a civilised heathenism ?” 
| Well may infidelity make rapid strides when 


it sees so many in “the Church ” apparently 
only seeking to be well thought of by “the 
world.” When the ministers of the Church 
and the professors of Christianity imitate 
“the Christ ” revealed in the gospels by imi- 
tating the life of Christ on earth, there will be 
no need to discuss the value of the cross as 
an emblem, no need to deplore the failure of 
| what is now current as “ Christianity.” What 
use of eloquent exposition in the pulpit, if 
| the heads of the Christian Church are so un- 
like Him who, on this earth, “had not where 
to lay His head;” who was bruised, and 
taunted, and laughed to scorn; and now is 
too often represented by one who, in the 
| common market, “ buys!” a rectory, and is a 
courteous gentleman of the world % 





IVY. 


(THE trailing ivy on the earth is found, 
And closely to its humble home it clings, 
Nor by itself can ever leave the ground 
From whence it springs ; 


Its feeble efforts all are vainly made 
From earth and earth’s to set its tendrils free 
Until it finds a home beneath the shade 
Of some great tree ; 


The ivy’s branches round the trunk are thrown— 
And then at last its lower life is o'er; 
*Tis upwards raised to better things, unknown, 
Undreamed before : 


The old earth-loving days are done and past— 
A new and higher life is now begun ; 
The trailing ivy wends its way at last 
To’ards stars and sun. 


So we to earth must cling until we find 
Our rest beneath the shadow of that Tree 
Which once was lifted up for all mankind 
On Calvary. 


We fling our arms around it, and at length 
Among the sons of Heaven take our place ; 
And by the Cross are raised from strength to strength, 
From grace to grace. 


It leads us upwards, far beyond the sway 
Of earthly cares, beyond the toil and strife; 
In it we find the new and living Way— 
The Tree of Life ; 


It lifts us out of darkness into light— 
The light which shines undimmed by cloud or mist 
In that eternal City, gleaming bright 
As amethyst, 





Where conqu’ring hosts beside the crystal sea 
With swelling song their victories recall, 
And He who died for us upon the Tree 


Is all in all. 
E. T. FOWLER. 





DADDY’S BOY. 
A Story for Fathers and Mothers. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


é Pa : quite true that the lonely feeling came over 
CHAPTER nat ae HEELS AND | his little heart which young children so often 
. suffer from, and so often find it impossible 


ig was quite true at this time that no one | to explain away. Nothing in the least cruel 
understood little Ronald Jeafferson ; it was | was done to Ronald, and every one, even the 
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starched and prim governess included, meant 
to be extremely kind to him, but there was 
something in his present life which, for 
the time being, brought out the worst side 
of his character. He was a child who 
could not live without sympathy, and what 
sympathy he now obtained was all of the 
most injudicious character ; the old servants 
petted him and pitied him as a martyred 
little victim, and Uncle Ben often repeated 
audibly in his presence his own firm convic- 
tion that Miss Green could never manage 
the boy, and that he ought to go to school. 
Had Mary Frere been at home things might 
have been different, but she was spending 
the autumn and winter in Germany, and 
Ronald, who had begun to love her, often 
audibly lamented her absence. People 
thought, those who understood least, that the 
boy had forgotten his father, whereas in 
reality he was thinking of him morning, noon, 
and night—not fretting for him, it was not 
in his nature to fret, but his thoughts were al- 
ways in an imaginary world where two 
were happy together, and he wondered more 
and more as the days went by, how long his 
father and mother would be kept waiting for 
him at the golden gates. Never was a child 
less naturally morbid than little Ronald ; his 
physical health was perfect, his animal spi- 
rits almost too high; but just because no 
one understood him, he turned his little 
mind away from the healthy and vigorous 
thoughts which would enable him by-and-by 
to develop into a noble man, and felt 
more and more convinced that his earthly 
future did not matter in the least, and that 
all he had to do was to get ready to go to his 
father. 

Had one brave and noble-minded man or 
woman come across the boy’s path now, all 
that followed need never have been. In a 
nature like Ronald’s, good seeds would have 
quickly sprung up into active life, and could 
he have guessed that his father would 
have counselled him to be patient with 
Miss Green, to keep on trying to love her, 
and thinking kindly of her, could he have 
guessed that his father would have said, 
“Ronald, you are in God’s schoolroom, and 
He is giving you a frightfully hard lesson to 
learn just now. It remains with you to 
learn your lesson, and if you succeed you 
will be braver than any of the soldiers who 
fell at Waterloo,” the little lad would have 
taken heart and won Miss Green to his side 
after all. There was no one, however, to 
come to Ronald’s aid and he went on pity- 
ing himself and being troublesome, and as 


| far as Miss Green was concerned, naughty 
and disobedient. The two were at daggers 
drawn, and each was determined to obtain 
a victory over the other. 

The Christmas holidays were now coming 
on, and the Frere boys were expected home 
from school. Ronald had not been sorry 
when they went away in the summer, but 
he was delighted to welcome them back 
now, and quite won his aunt’s heart by the 
intense interest he took in the arrangements 
which were being made for their amusement 
and comfort. There were a great many dis- 
cussions as to what was to be the special 
Christmas treat, and Ronald, who had never 
before found himself in the midst of a large 
household, was in great excitement, and full 
of wild and impossible suggestions. Mrs. 
Frere had told the children that they might 
each write down their wish with regard to 
the great treat which was to take place on 
Twelfth Night, and Violet and Ronald had 
many secret confabs on this most important 
subject. On the day that Guy and Walter 
were expected home, Ronald felt particularly 
disinclined to learn his twenty lines of 
Wordsworth’s “Excursion ;” the words would 
dance up and down before his eyes, and 
whenever Miss Green’s attention was di- 
rected for an instant elsewhere, he began 
jotting down something with furious speed 
on a little piece of paper which he was keep- 
ing between the leaves of the book. He 
was not at all clever at concealing any of 
his mischievous manceuvres, and very soon 
the eagle eye of the governess discovered 
her naughty pupil—as she thought—scrib- 
| bling in her own special edition of Words- 
| worth. 

“You naughty, naughty little boy!” she 
exclaimed, “what have you been writing in 
my book ?” 

“Catherine-wheels,” said Ronald softly 
under his breath, ‘catherine-wheels and 
rockets ; and. Miss Green, do you know 
how they make those firemen !—they’re all 
fire, you know, eyes and hands and feet and 
all, even their hair. I saw Gladstone once 
like that and he looked splendid. Violet, 
did you ever see Gladstone all on fire? I 
vote we have Gladstone for our Christmas 
treat, Gladstone with catherine-wheels and 
rockets. We'll send to London for him. I 
know he’s made at the firework shops be- 
cause he’s such a popular man. [I'll ask 
Uncle Ben to have him brought down this 
very day. Miss Green, wouldn’t you like 
to see Gladstone all on fire outside the 











house ?” 
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Now it so happened that Gladstone was | 
one of Miss Green’s special heroes, and the | 
idea conveyed by Ronald would in any 
case have been most displeasing to her, but | 
his great disobedience in daring to talk in 
such a manner in the middle of his lessons 
almost struck the good lady dumb. With- 
aut deigning to reply to the boy she took 
his hand, and—leading him from the school- 
room—locked him up as usual in his own 
chamber. 

Ronald was quite hardened to this special 
punishment of Miss Green’s by this time— 
he took it very coolly therefore, and as he 
happened to have a piece of pencil in his 
pocket, and a morsel of white paper, he went 





a treat, mother ?’—what are Ronald and 
Violet chattering about ?” 

“Your father and I mean to give you as 
happy a Christmas as possible, dears,” said 
the calm voice of Mrs. Frere. ‘We are 
allowing you each to offer your suggestions 
to us, and whichever child chooses the thing 
which seems most suitable shall have the 
honour of presiding at the treat when it 
comes. I told Violetand Ronald they might 
put down their thoughts on paper, and you 
and Walter had better do the same, for we 
have arranged that the Christmas treat is to 
take place on Twelfth Night, and that is 
only a fortnight away.” 

“You'd like to see what I have written, 


on scribbling his ideas with regard to the | wouldn’t you, Aunt Eleanor?” said Ronald 
Christmas treat. He made up his mind that | in his clear voice. “It may be as well for 
the treat should consist of fireworks—splen- | Guy and Walter to get my ideas at once, 
did fireworks—quite as good as they had and if you like I'll read what I’ve written 
at the Crystal Palace every winter—that all | aloud, for my hand’s a little cramped, and 
the gardens and grounds should be lit up | I had only avery small bit of paper. There’s 
with lovely rose and violet-coloured lights, | a great deal to be done if my treat is chosen, 
and that the crowning treat should be a so shall I read it aloud—shall I, Uncle 
gigantic fiery figure of Gladstone. He wrote Ben?” 

down his thoughts with great rapidity on, Uncle Ben, who in his heart of hearts 
his morsel of paper, and then when he had , took considerable amusement out of Ronald’s 
crowded every inch of the said piece of paper , vagaries, nodded his head, and Aunt Eleanor, 
with his ideas, he waited as patiently as he | who was about to say “No,” prepared her- 
could for the sound of the luncheon gong | self to listen with a depressed expression of 


which would release him from captivity. It | 
came at length and Miss Green unlocked his | 
door and put in her head. 

“Are you willing to apologize for your | 
impertinence, Sir Ronald ?” 

T'll learn that slow old ‘ Excursion’ after 
dinner if you like,” said Ronald. 

“Brush your hair then, and come down- | 
stairs at once,” replied the governess, who | 
was now thankful for even half measures 
of compliance from her troublesome pupil. 
Guy and Walter had already arrived and 
were seated at the dinner-table, and Ronald 
when he entered gave them both a bright 
little nod and a keen quick glance of 
appreciation. 

“T’ve got my notions about our Christmas 
treat,” he said presently. “I’ve got them 
down on paper, and they are awfully jolly. 
Have you got your thoughts down on paper, 
Violet ¢” 

“Yes,” replied Violet, “I wrote down two 
things, I mean three—I thought a plum- 
pudding and snap-dragon afterwards, and 
lots and lots of sweeties—and perhaps blind- 
man’s-buff would be as nice as possible.” 

“What an abominably greedy treat!” 
said Guy ; “you always were no end of a 
gourmand, Violet. But what is this about 


face. 
“Td better stand up, I think,” said Ronald, 


| “the writing is certainly cramped, but I’ve 


got it all as clear as possible. The heading 
of my treat is ‘ Fireworks the same as at the 
Crystal Palace.’ Don’t you think, Uncle 


| Ben, that sounds very splendid? They'll 


be seen a great way off, and cause great ex- 
citement among the poor people. I expect 
all the villagers will be standing on step- 
ladders, and getting on to the roofs of their 
houses to see better. Well, I had better 
go on.” 

“T think you had, sir,” interrupted Uncle 
Ben. 

“The first thing to be done,” proceeded 
| Ronald, “is to have water-works put up on 
| the lawns ; there must be fountains, and jets, 
|and sprays, and all that sort of thing, and 
they must be done at once, so we had better 
put heaps of men on to the job, hadn’t we, 
Aunt Eleanor? It will give them lots to do 
with the cold weather coming on, and of 
course they'll be pleased. I declare, I never 
thought of that; what a grand treat mine is! 
Well, the water will play, and the rose- 
coloured and violet lights will shine, and 
little fire-balls will dance here, there, and 
everywhere, and there'll be catherine wheels, 
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and rockets, and shooting stars, and ”—here 
Ronald drew himself up and looked as tall as 
possible—“ there'll be a great enormous fire 
figure of the heroic Gladstone to wind up 
with.” 

“That’s my treat,” he concluded, sinking 
back into his chair with his fair face slightly 
flushed. 

For a moment there was a little silence, 
then a hubbub of voices arose—the big boys 
clamouring and laughing—Aunt Eleanor’s 
calm tones pronouncing the whole thing 
“absolutely impracticable and absurd ;” Miss 
Green’s thin little laugh of triumph, and 
Uncle Ben’s voice alone remarking that “ By 
Jove, it was not such a bad idea of the little 
chap’s, but it could not be worked; his 
Aunt Eleanor was right, it could not be 
worked.” 

Perhaps Uncle Ben was the only one who 
in Christmases to come remembered how the 
eager light died out of the bright blue eyes, 
and how the boy for the remainder of the 
meal looked white-faced and even weary. 

Ronald’s suggestion, however, was to bear 
fruit in a quarter little suspected by him. 
In the course of the evening the big boys, 
Guy and Walter, beckoned the little fellow 
to their sides. 

“T say, you little chap,” said Guy, pinch- 
ing his ear and drawing him down to sit be- 
side him, “ you don’t care for that old maid 
up-stairs, do you?” 

“What old maid?” asked Ronald. ‘Oh, 
I say, Guy, you'll let me play football with 
you to-morrow, won’t you ?” 

“Well, we'll see ; but answer our question 
first, Ronald. You don’t care for Miss Green, 
do you %” 

Ronald looked thoughtful. 

“Miss Green doesn’t quite suit me,” he 
answered after a pause. “I mean—I mean 
—you know I think I’m the kind of boy 
who ought to be at school—Miss Green is 
such a frozen statue, you know.” 

“Oh, catch us not knowing; we had our 
turn with her! I say, Ronald, those fire- 
works of yours would have been grand !” 

“Yes, wouldn’t they?” said Ronald, his 
eyes sparkling. “I’m so very sorry Aunt 
Eleanor doesn’t see things the way I do. 
Uncle Ben does ; but then he’s a man—he 
has a very manly soul, Uncle Ben has! Yes, 
I'm very sorry about the fireworks,” pro- 
ceeded Ronald; “and it would have been 





so nice giving all the villagers work laying 
down the fountains in the garden—and then 
I think Gladstone on fire would have been 
such a grand wind-up to the whole thing !” 

Guy and Walter both laughed. 

“Well, we must give up the fireworks,” 
they said. “Why you haven't a notion 
what a lot of money it would cost, you silly 
little chap—but I say, we’re inclined for a 
bit of fun for all that, and we’ll do it, too, if 
you'll help us. See here, we don’t love Miss 
Green a bit better than you do; and what 
do you say to setting her on fire ?” 

Ronald’s face grew pale. 

“Why, you little muff, not really; but 
there’s a firework shop not farther away than 
Conton, and Guy and I will walk over there 
to-morrow, and we'll get them to make up a 
little frame, just like Miss Green. We'll 
take over her photograph, so they'll catch 
something of her style, and it shall blaze 
away on New Year’s Night just under the 
schoolroom windows ; and we'll dance round 
it, we three boys, and shout hurrah! Won’t 
it be no end of a lark?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ronald very slowly. 

“Why, of course it will. What an awful 
little muff you must be! and you don’t like 
her—you said you didn’t.” 

“But she may be hurt,” said Ronald. 

‘* Well, you are a donkey! Why it would 
be a great compliment to her, if you put it 
in that way—the same as having a great 
hero like Gladstone on fire! She'll be the 
heroine of the night—why, she’ll be as proud 
as Punch! Look here, Ronnie, we'll do it, 
and we'll keep it all to ourselves; and it 
will be no end of a lark. Guy and I will 
walk into Conton to-morrow, and you may 
come too, for that matter, if you please. 
You'd like that, wouldn’t you? Only you 
must get us Miss Green’s photograph ; you 
must open her album and take it out. 
We won't keep it very long; we only want 
to give the man an idea of her general style, 
poor old lady! Now, Ronnie, you'll get us 
the photograph, and we'll beg mother to let 
you off your lessons to-morrow, and you 
shall come into Conton with us; you are 
sure to want to buy something, aren’t you ?” 

“ Well, I rather wanted some powder and 
shot for my gun,” said Ronald. 

Just then Aunt Eleanor came into the 
room, and the boys had to break up their 
conference, 
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SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 


By GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


Lt hearers is the billows’ angry roar, 
And gently o’er the tide, 
The stillness of the breath of God 
Makes peace at eventide, 
While sailing high upon the sky 
His golden sunclouds glide. 


Far out, where sky and ocean meet, 
The storm is passed away, 

Moaning itself to sleep, enwrapt 
In emerald and grey ; 

Its dying sleep, upon the deep 
Where sleeps the dying day. 


And where so late the billows broke 
In thunder loud and grand, 

The wavelets ripple up to kiss 
The pearly, pink-shelled sand, 

And as they go the breezes blow 
Soft kisses to the land. 


So when the trial storms of life 
Have done their worst—or best— 

God’s “ Peace, be still,” is breathed from heaven 
And lays us to our rest ; 

While mercy gleams with golden beams, 
Like sunset in the west. 


In memory’s deep the sorrow dies, 
Joy lives for evermore, 

And all is bright exceedingly, 
Where all was dark before, 

While near at hand we hail the land, 
Love’s own eternal shore ! 























** And gently o'er the tide, 
The stillness of the breath of God 
Makes peace at eventide.” 

















FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


| the year 1810, Mrs. Michael Maurice, 
the wife of the Unitarian minister at 
Normanstone, near Lowestoft, was sitting 
with a friend who had casually called on her, 
when through the open door of the room 
there entered a little boy of five years of 
age. He betrayed no shyness, such as chil- 
dren often do, at the presence of a stranger, 
but neither was there a touch of forward- 
ness. It was a natural thing for him to go 
where his mother was, and the sweetness of 
temper suggested by his bright and artless 
face showed neither fear of intrusion nor 
desire of obtrusion. He carried in one hand 
a flower brought in from the garden, and in 
the other a biscuit just given him as he 
passed through the kitchen. The lady visitor 
was of a somewhat quizzical turn, and seeing 
the child approach the open door with a 
treasure in either hand, she whispered to his 
mother, “ Children always give up what they 
least care for; now we shall see what he 
likes best.” Then she said aloud, ‘Frederick, 
which will you give me, the flower or the 
biscuit?” But without an instant’s hesita- 
tion he eagerly held out both hands, saying, 
“Choose whichever you like.” 

This was Frederick Denison Maurice, the 
future teacher of religion and morality. The 
incident was characteristic. It showed the 
child as “ father of the man.” For the man 
who grew out of this child was far more dis- 
tinguished by goodness than by genius. He 
had an eager mind as well as a loving heart; 
but the activity of his intellect was always 
directed much more by his affection than by 
cold judgment. He made few, if any, dis- 
tinct additions to the range of human thought 
or knowledge ; and the phrases he occasion- 
ally imposed upon himself and mankind as 
substitutes for thought were only a passing 
fashion. But the temper with which he in- 
spired theological study and controversy is a 
permanent blessing to the universal Church. 
His insistance on the sacredness of national 
life, and on the need for its inspiration by 
religion, was a much needed protest against 
the too secular temper of modern politics. 
His noble service to the working classes 
must always be remembered with gratitude. 
But he did not pretend to have solved any 
perplexing questions, either of trade or 
wages, or the relations of capital and labour. 
What he did was to bring high ideals of life 
within the reach of the humblest, and to 
organize means of popular culture in the 





shape of workmen’s colleges. All his inter- 
pretations of creeds, all his expositions of 
doctrine, all his readings of church history, 
were dictated, not by his intellect, but by 
his profound sympathy with the patriarchal 
appeal, “Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right ?” 

This predominant moral impulse of life is 
capable of taking many forms. It may make 
a man dogmatic, as in the case of Calvin, or 
domineering like Cromwell, or scornful like 
Carlyle. But in the case of Maurice this 
moral impulse took the form of a meek sub- 
ordination of self to a divine right and 
divine truth greater than he could define. 
Through very reverence he was smitten 
with stammering in thought, even when his 
speech was most flowing and fervent. His 
humility made him grateful for ancient 
creeds and authoritative formulas of the 
Church, because such documents put into 
words what he would not have dared to 
define. But his unspeakable ideals of good- 
ness and truth led him to force into these 
documents many strange and even startling 
interpretations, such as they had never been 
supposed capable of bearing. Yet in doing 
this he was conscious of nothing but a de- 
vout desire to subordinate his own under- 
standing to the transcendent majesty of the 
divine will and the divine law. In particular 
he was most anxious not to judge others or 
to judge for them. When in the fulness of 
mature life he was almost embarrassed by the 
burden of spiritual treasures for the dispensa- 
tion of which he was responsible, he had no 
notion of prescribing the order or mode in 
which they should be received. Like the 
child out of whom he grew, he held out full 
hands to his friends and said, “Choose which 
you like.” 

The incident mentioned above is not the 
only one worth recording from the story of 
an interesting and beautiful childhood. The 
family life into which he was born on 
August 29, 1805, was peculiar, and in some 
respects uninviting. His father had entered 
the Unitarian ministry before its Presbyterian 
traditions had quite died out. His grand- 
father had been a dissenting preacher and 
farmer of evangelical opinions, but of so 
broad a charity, that he declared his hatred 
of “toleration,” on the ground that when we 
affect to tolerate opponents we assume an 
air of superiority to them. Michael Maurice, 
the father, was educated at Hackney College 
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as an aspirant to the orthodox ministry.|am sure Frederick has the best inten- 
But at twenty-six years of age, in 1792, he | tions.” 
became assistant to the celebrated Dr.| It is clear from what has already been said, 
Priestley, who, after his shameful persecu-| that the influences under which Maurice’s 
tion by the mob in Birmingham, removed | earlier years were passed were not favourable 
to the old “Gravel Pit Chapel” in Hackney. | to the Established Church, nor indeed to any 
On Priestley’s departure to America Michael , cheerful views of religion. His mother, 
Maurice went to Yarmouth, where he mar- | after adopting strict Calvinistic views, be- 
ried Priscilla Hurry, the daughter of a mer-| lieved herself predestined to everlasting 
chant in that town, and afterwards, in 1801, | misery, but pathetically hoped that her son 
settled at Normanstone. Here he added | might be one of theelect. He, however, was 
considerably to his income by taking pupils. | oppressed by the same cloud of superstition. 
There were three daughters born before At the age of sixteen or seventeen he speaks 
Frederick. Two of them, the first and third, | of himself as “a being destined to a few 
must have been very remarkable children ; | short years of misery here, as an earnest of 
for they first converted their governess from | and preparation for a more enduring state of 
orthodoxy to Unitarianism, and then, on wretchedness and woe.” 
changing their own opinions, they re-con-, But about this time he found access to a 
verted her from Unitarianism to Calvinism. | larger circle than that of his earliest days. 
At the same time the mother was passing As he seemed excluded from a clerical career 
through phases of faith which culminated in | he began to think of the law; and the new 
a painful resolve not to listen any more to | friends to whom he was introduced for the 
the preaching of the man she most dearly | furtherance of this purpose opened up to 
loved. The decision did not stop here ; for him a world of religious thought, the very 
the dogmatic sisters differed among them- | existence of which seems to have been un- 
selves, the eldest girl joining the Established known to him before. “Where is your 
Church, while the two younger joined the authority,” asks a lady correspondent of this 
Baptist denomination, and for a while at-| date, “for regarding any individual of the 
tended the ministry of John Foster. human race as destined to misery either here 
Thus during Frederick’s boyhood he had | or hereafter?” It is very strange, but it 
much opportunity for studying the signifi- | appears to be true, that he now, for the first 
cance of a “house divided against itself.” | time, began to realise what a gross contra- 
And yet it was only theologically divided, not | diction there was between his mother’s 
in affection or moral sympathy. The father | gloomy superstition and the belief that “God 
indeed at one time made a greater trouble of | is Love.” But when once he fastened on 
these differences than might have been ex- | this and the divine righteousness as the base 
pected from his own easy indifference to | line for all further thought, the course of his 
creeds. But he appears to have got over it ;| religious development was decided. All the 
and though the son has himself written that, | rest was natural growth, though affected of 
“those years were to him years of moral | course to a certain extent by the peculiar 
confusion and contradiction,” the loyal at- | circumstances of his childhood and youth. 
tachment he always showed to his home| At the end of 1823 he entered Trinity 
could only have been nourished in an atmo-| College, Cambridge. He afterwards migrated 
sphere of domestic affection. | to Trinity Hall, as the latter was considered 
Meanwhile Michael Maurice had removed | to offer the more appropriate avenue to the 
his family in 1813 to Frenchay, near Bristol. | bar. But he never gained any great uni- 
Here the boy’s education was begun by his versity distinction, though he made a deep 
sister’s governess and proselyte, and carried | impression on friends such as John Sterling, 
on by his father. He is described by asur- | and on tutors such as Mr. Ebden, of Trinity 
viving cousin as at that time a “bright in-| Hall, and Julius Hare. 
telligent boy, at times grave, and often sitting| At the end of 1826 he left Cambridge, 
on a shelf in the book-closet, taking down | intending to pursue his legal studies in Lon- 
first one book and then another.” But the | don. He left without a degree; and the 
buds of character put out in that early | reason why he did so was that though he 
spring-time were far more those of moral | much preferred the Anglican Church to any 
beauty than of mental brilliance. The single- | of the various sects whose conflicting claims 
ness of eye described in the Gospel was so | distracted his early years, yet he did not then 


manifest in him that his father met all little | see his way to adopt entirely the formularies 


complaints about him with the words, “I | of that church, And at this period the Uni- 
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si at a 
versities had not been thrown open, and it | ness. Its insistance on external forms could 
was absolutely necessary to sign the articles in | hardly have much attraction for a man whose 


order to obtain a degree either in mathe- | 
matics or in law. 
No passage in Maurice’s life illustrates 


| one aim in life was to lay hold of some inner- 

| most mystical reality which always eluded, 

/if not his grasp, at any rate his power of 
grasp: y I 


better than the records of this year the | exposition. 

anxious conscientiousness with which he| He was ordained January 26, 1834, as 
regarded all professions of religious belief..| curate at Bubbenhall, and soon after en- 
As his desire to join the Anglican com-j| tered for the first time into the arena 
munion grew stronger, he wrote from Lon-| of theological controversy with his well- 





don to Mr. Ebden “to ascertain what degree 
of consent and adherence to the doctrines 
and formularies of the Church he would 
have to profess in order to admission to the 
degree ”—i.e. of LL.B. The explanation 
sent in reply did not remove his difficulties. 


| known pamphlet entitled “Subscription 
/no Bondage.” The views he enunciated 
| showed the love of spiritual paradox which 
| characterized him all through his life. He 
argued that so far from subscription being a 
limitation to freedom of thought it was the 


His name was still on the books of Trinity | only condition on which real freedom could 
Hall, and its retention for a time might | be enjoyed. Some critics have regarded this 
prove of considerable advantage, as he was | as an instance of sheer perversity. But it 


considered a very likely candidate for a Fel- 


lowship. But when he received Mr. Ebden’s | 


answer as to the meaning of subscription, he 
wrote at once to have his name taken off the 
books, on the ground that there was no pro- 
bability of his being able, conscientiously, to 
fulfil the required conditions. 

About this time his father lost a good deal 
of money, and this circumstance threatened 
to interfere with the son’s ultimate aspira- 
tions. As a matter of course, young Mau- 
rice was anxious, not merely to spare his 
father any unnecessary expense, but also to 
obtain some immediately lucrative employ- 
ment, such as might enable him, in case of 
necessity, to assist his parents. The latter 
had removed to Southampton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which town they remained for 
the rest of their days. Fortunately the need 
did not become as acute as was at first appre- 
hended ; and partly by his own exertions, 
partly by favourable arrangements secured 
through Dr. Jacobson and others, he was 
able to fulfil the project he was now forming. 

He desired to renew his University career, 
with the purpose of fitting himself to be- 
come a clergyman. He was urged to re- 
turn to Cambridge, and to become at once a 
graduate ; but he preferred to become an 
undergraduate at Oxford. Accordingly, he 
went to Exeter College, and thus obtained 
the advantage of a double University educa- 
tion. At Oxford he formed the acquaint- 
ance of some distinguished men, including 
Arthur Hallam and Mr. Gladstone. What is 
called the Oxford movement was then com- 
mencing; but it does not seem to have had 
much effect upon Frederick Maurice. The 
only aspect of it with which he was likely 
much to sympathize was its earnest devout- 


| was not so. He thought he had observed 
in his early experience that teachers and 
preachers, who are professedly unbound by 
any creeds or articles, are inclined to be 
much more rigid in insisting on their own 
standard of orthodoxy than are the defenders 
of an authoritative creed. This is probably 
the case; but Maurice himself afterwards 
came to feel that it affords no sufficient justi- 
fication for the imposition of creeds on 
students entering at a university. 

On leaving Bubbenhall he was appointed 
chaplain to Guy’s Hospital. Here he added 
to the usual duties of a chaplain two lectures 
a week on Moral Philosophy. The earnest- 
ness of his character soon made itself felt, 
and the advocates of a Churchmanship 
equally removed from Romanism on the one 
hand and Methodism on the other began to 
see in him a future champion of their views. 

In 1837 he married Anna Barton, a younger 
| sister of John Sterling’s wife. Having alie- 
|nated Dr. Pusey by his views on baptism 
| promulgated in a series of letters to a Quaker, 
which were afterwards collected under the 
title, “ The Kingdom of Christ,” he had the 
pain of finding that his ideas were just as 
little acceptable to the “ Low Church” party. 
His wife encouraged him in an independent 
course. He could not allow that baptism 
wrought a magical change; but, on the 
other hand, he insisted that it was the recog- 
nition of a divine sonship to which every 
child is born by reason of the headship 
of Christ. ‘If you only act on your con- 
viction,” said his wife, “that Christ is in 
every one, what a much higher life you 
may live, how much better work you may 
do!” It was this conviction that animated 








him always. After six years of such noble 
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companionship as these words suggest, he | of Christianity than most of them had ima- 
had the sorrow to lose his brave wife. His | gined it possible they could entertain. His 
second wife, who survived him, was Miss | response was fresh devotion to their service. 
Hare, the sister of the Rev. Julius Hare. In 1854 he founded the college in Great 
In 1840 he was appointed Professor of | Ormond Street, which led to the establish- 
English Literature and Modern History in | ment of similar workmen’s colleges all over 
King’s College, London, where Dr. Jelf was | the country. 
Principal. This was the beginning of a long | Already in 1848 he had taken a leading 
series of difficulties, occasioned by his coura-| part in founding Queen’s College for the 
geous persistence in the enforcement of broad | higher education of women. Its chief pur- 
and tolerant views. | pose was to secure the better training of 
_ It is unnecessary to repeat the story. It | governesses ; but its influence has extended 
is sufficient to observe that Mr. Maurice | to the whole domain of female education. 
finally lost his position in the College be-| In 1846 he became chaplain of Lincoln’s 
cause he held that a true interpretation of | Inn, and in 1860 incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
the word “eternal” did not exclude hope of | Vere Street. In these positions his highest 
some final redemption for the lost. He was | work was accomplished. His sermons being 
not what is called a “ universalist.” He was | illustrated by his life, had a weight and force 
not at all sure that every one would be saved | inexplicable from their language or ideas. 
at last. Still less did he believe in the anni- | He was not lucid ; he was not logical; but 
hilation of the impenitent. He simply in- | his hearers felt that in him there was strug- 
sisted that neither eternal life, nor eternal | gling for utterance a faith larger than any 
death, has anything to do with duration | creed, and a life deeper than any opinions. 
rag hye Ys Anger Pg -~ a 7 4 a pssoge remembers — eo 
in God, the other alienation from God. whelmed by the ringing earnestness wi 
seems almost incredible that, within the life- | which the prayers were offered in Lincoln’s 
time of the present generation, an earnest | InnChapel. Well was it said of him, though 
and devout clergyman should have been con- | he scrupulously confined himself to the Prayer 
= big ivy yr | a ga | and tere A oe “he did not read prayers—he 
umbly to hope in God’s mercy. It was | prayed. 
characteristic of the man that, modest and} What had been his inspiration all his life 
retiring as he was by nature, he refused to | remained his strength in his dying hours. 
resign, because he believed that his duty to | In the early months of 1872 he succumbed 
the Church and to humanity required him | to the exhaustion produced by labours too 
to throw the responsibility for his expulsion | great for his strength. On Easter Day the 
upon the authorities of the College. end was not far off, and as he listened to St. 
This event, which happened towards the | Luke’s account of the journey to Emmaus, 
end of 1853, was the occasion of a striking | Mrs. Maurice, thinking of her approaching 
demonstration of the affection and gratitude | loss, almost unconsciously repeated the words 
felt for him by the working-men of London. | “ vanished out of their sight.” “Yes,” he 
— Pa Mere La gerd 4 professor- | said, she gee Peg i ym 
ship at King’s College he had taken a warm | out of their sight,’ which means that he 
and active interest in all efforts for the peace- | abides with them for ever.” Looking out of 
ful and orderly defence of the interests of | the window from his bed upon the passen- 
Jabour. The sg <A a had mr = in the — 4 said, state _ 
entire sympathy. e recognised the moral | who are walking there, wit eir doubts 
value of trades’ unions as an educational dis- | and thoughts, whether frivolous thoughts or 
cipline. While strongly opposed to all revo- | earnest doubts, want a friend to join himself 
lutionary methods, he believed that the soci-| to them, and bring them out ; not to quench 
alistic ideas of the time had some elements | the doubts, as I have too often done.” When 
of truth which were recognised in the New | the power of speech was departing, he paused 
Testament, and which the Church should| in the middle of an indistinct utterance, 
try to work out.. Stirred, therefore, by gra- | made a great effort, and slowly, distinctly 
titude for the wise influence he had exerted | said: “The knowledge of the love of God— 
over them, a number of representative work- | the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
ing-men presented him with an address on | the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst : 
his expulsion, and set forth in very plain | you—amongst ws—and remain with us for 
terms their amazement at the condemnation | ever.” Those were his last words. 
of a man who had given them better thoughts | HENRY C. EWART. 
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THE LAW OF GOD FOR CHILDREN. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE YOUNG. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “Lord, thy children guide and keep.” 
Lesson: John iy. 27—34. 
Text: “‘ Great peace have they which love thy law.” 


“Take these to eat when you've bathed.” 
It was the mother who said this—the 
/mother who had tended them from tiny 
| babies, taking care all the years that they 
| wanted for nothing while she was near. It 


you will come into trouble even if you was a slice of currant loaf foreach, wrapped 


keep God’s law. Jesus kept it, and He 
came into trouble ; but in His trouble He had 


in a little paper, that she offered them. 
“ And remember to be back by one for 


the great peace of which my text speaks, and | dinner,” she added as the two boys rushed 
which it says all people have who keep God’s | off with their towels to what they knew was 


law—peace in their deepest heart. They put 
Jesus on across, and left Him to die on it, 
but He had peace there. His disciples who 
had run away, they had no nails in them, but 
they had not His peace. The high-priest | 
who was having all his own way, his hands | 
and feet and brow were not bleeding ; but | 
he had not the peace of Jesus. The dis- 
ciples were ashamed of their weakness, the | 
priests jested at cruelty, and the jest and | 
the shame were without the heart-peace that 


their second bath in one morning, which they 
also knew their mother had not the least 
idea of. But they were in high spirits; 
they were in for a double dose of pleasure. 
The words duty and love, the two great 
words of God’s law, were not in their foolish 
little minds. They full well knew that had 
they told their mother of their morning’s 
doings she would have been in great misery. 

Where shall we go ?” 

“ Oh, let’s go to the same place! What's 


the obedient Sufferer had. It was stronger | the use of them nasty vans ?” 


than His pains, and sweeter than they were 
grievous. 

You shall see what I mean by the peace 
of doing God’s will in what happened to 
two boys I knew some years ago. It was a 
sultry day in a glorious summer at the sea- 
side. “Let us have a bathe,” said one to the 
other. Neither of them was in his teens 
yet. Both could swim a little, and as the 
tide was high and the shore shallow, it was 
all safe, they said. They had no towels, but 
the sun would dry them, and they were 
away from the houses and people, and no- 
body would see them. They stripped, waded 
in, had their bath, and came out, dried and 
dressed. As there was nobody by who had 
a care of them, nobody at all, indeed, they 
stopped in the water a long time, and they 
had come out feeling a little exhausted. 

They knew that they were very precious 
at home, and, as they had bathed alone and 
contrary to orders which they knew had been 
given because it was not considered safe for 
two so young to bathe alone, when they 
reached home they did not say anything 
about their pleasure; and as they had on 
purpose not dipped their heads, there was 
nothing about them to tell the tale for them. 

“Now, boys, you may bathe. It is quite 
time.” 

“ Hurrah!” said the two young water 
lovers. 


“ All right,” was the rejoinder; so little 

do we know what is all right when we give 

| up our duty to others and take in its place 
| to seek our own pleasure. 

By this time the tide was low and, after 
undressing, the two little boys had to go out 
a long distance over the sands, splashing 
through the pools of water the retiring sea 
had left behind it, before they reached a place 
even knee-deep. Knee-deep soon sank into 
waist-deep, and the boys were swimming, 
neither of them quite so well as they could 
swim, and scarcely feeling it: they were just 
a little tired. 

“Oh, Bob!” said the younger boy, “give 
me a hand.” 

Bob turned in his swimming and saw his 
brother evidently off his swim, spluttering 
the water from his mouth and gasping. His 
face was outward to the sea, so he said to 
him, “Turn round.” 

“T can’t ; oh,I can’t!” was Leonard’s reply. 

“Keep still, then,” his brother replied, 
vainly trying to get to him. 

Something had seemed the matter with 
his legs and arms from getting into the 
water. They were not quite so vigorous as 
usual; and now that agony of fear for his 
| brother had struck through his kindly heart, 
| they seemed weaker still. 

He did not know, poor lad, anything 
| about “out-currents” and “ under-suck,” he 
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was so young, how could he? His limbs 
were not so weak as they seemed. It was 
the water which was somehow resisting them. 
Its current was so strong. 

“Oh, Leonard !” he gasped, himself being 
exhausted, “‘do keep up.” 

But Leonard could do no more. With a 
great sob and with scarcely a splash on the 
smooth surface of the sea, Leonard sank. 

“Oh, Leonard !” cried the frightened lad, 
involuntarily turning his head towards the 
shore to look for help. He had no hope of 
doing anything himself. His brother—oh, 
his brother—he was drowning! On the shore 
he saw a man on a horse; he was himself 
not far from the shore, for they had hap- 
pened to get into a hole made by the uneven 
bottom. He managed to reach the land, 
and dripping and naked and shouting he ran 
to the horseman ; but the horseman, not heed- 
ing, put his spurs into his horse and galloped 
on his way. There was no one else to be 
seen. Back he rushed to the water. With 
the disappearance of the man on the horse 
the whole world had grown dark. There 
was nothing in it to him, poor lad, but that 
brother in the water. But, where was he ? 
The long line of lapping waves gently break- 
ing on the shore would not tell him. The 
glittering surface stretched unbroken beyond, 
away right and left and out to the sky far 
away into the waste. As he ran back he 
was searching for some sign of the spot he 
had but just left. The wet shore showed no 
footprints. 

“Oh, Leonard, Leonard !” he shouted, as 
he ran about, ankle-deep in the waves. But 
no answer came. 

He was dumb. He looked this way, he 
looked that ; but all was still save the little 
lap of the water on the sand. He was 
somewhere, that poor brother of his; but 
where? There was no guide to the place. 

Stupefied, he looked round on the great 
shore again; it was empty. He looked a 
minute and waited for some hope to flash on 
him. Would somebody come? Nobody 
appeared. 


At length the thought of his helplessness ; | 


nothing to be done, broke him down, and 
the eager soul within him all sank as a 
stone sinks in the deep. Once more he 
searched with his eyes the sea. If somebody 
would only show him the place where his 
brother lay he would dashin. Had he a thou- 
sand lives to lose he would have lost them, 
every one, to save that life which was under 
the waves. He ran about, he could scarcely 
tell why, in an agony, his eyes streaming with 


tears, as if he hoped the mute sea might tell 
| him how to save his brother from death. 

| At length he returned to the dry sand 
half-dressed and ran home, carrying his 
brother’s things, mixed with those he had 
not put on of his own. I will not tell you 
what happened at the house as the poor boy 
made his appearance. Nothing was said 
about his being late for dinner, as you may 
imagine, nothing about the plight in which 
he had come through the streets. The meal 
was left and never finished. Father and 
mother feared and started the moment when 
they saw that hat and clothes and but one 
boy come through the door. “Where is 
Leonard?” they both said quickly together. 

That same evening he lay on a little bed, 
his weeping mother smoothing his locks from 
off his pale little brow. The pain of all to poor 
Bob was when the sad questions led to the 
confession, ‘We had bathed before.” The 
brave boy’s eyes fell upon the ground as he 
said it and he sobbed bitterly. His parents 
wept and stood silent. They dared not re- 
prove him: his sorrow was bitter enough. 
They all had great sorrow that day, but the 
poor lad had its bitterest dregs. He had the 
memory of doing wrong: he had deceived. 

“Oh, my boy !” cried his father, putting 
| his hands round his son’s quivering body and 
| drawing it to him in sympathy. 

The boy gave one shrill, weak cry, then fell 
into his father’s arms and lay as if dead. The 
sight of his dead brother had been dreadful, 
but the memory of the whole day was worse. 

They had bathed before. They were 
| both weak. It all happened so near to shore 
|that had they trusted a mother’s wisdom 
/and love and bathed only after her permis- 
sion, they would have been strong enough 
to come safely out of danger: but they had 
| deceived. And this was the result, a fainting 
| boy in his father’s arms, who woke from his 
faint to be beside himself with remorse. 

“Honour your father and mother,” for 
their work is to care for you, that “your 
days may be long.” They know so much 
little minds cannot know, and which they 
cannot explain to little minds. “Great 
peace” have all they that keep this law. 
Death may happen to the most obedient. 
lJ esus, you know, was doing his Father’s will 
when he was caught and crucified; but 
though it meant sorrow, pain, and death to 
Him, He had no regrets, no despair and 
misery of remorse. Nor has any one else 
whatever happens, when even at the worst, 
when it happens in the path of loving duty. 
| Great peace have all they who keep God’s law. 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hywn: “The God of love my Shepherd is,” 
Lesson : John x. 1—13. 
Text: “ Great peace have they which love thy law.” 


I want you to remember that God has law 
for you, my children, and that every word 
and letter of it is wisdom and love. It is 
wisdom and love having care of you. God 
is your Father, and He cannot leave you to 
blunder into bitter mistakes. His goodness 
and pity and longing for your peaceful pros- 
perity have filled your parents’ hearts with 
some of the spirit of His own heart. People 
who don’t care for you will let you do as 
you like—“ What business is it of theirs ?” 
Those who are like God, and who have no 
business so important as that of caring for you, 
and who cannot let you do yourselves harm, 
they give you commandments. That is why 
fathers and mothers interfere so with young 
impulses, and tell their children what they 
must not do: it is all because they are so 
good to you. They would have many a 
weary hour and terrible trouble, if they 
loved you, yet did not give you any com- 
mandments. 

Children who are healthy and robust and 
strong, and all the more if they are adven- 
turous and daring, need a parent’s daily 
thought, and they ought to be bravely, 
honestly obedient to what they know would 
be their parents’ will, whether their parents 
are with them or not. Happiness and health 
and character, and even life, all depend on 
their remembering the mind of father and 
mother, and being loyal to it. It was so in 
the case of two boys I will tell you of. They 
were at a farmer’s cottage two miles from 
the sea. It was seven yearsago. The cottage 
was perched up on a hill, and when the sun 
was shining in the south, the glitter of the 
waves could be seen beyond the edge of the 
farmer’s land, where cliffs sank sheer down 
to the shore. Once or twice a week mother 
and boys drove down to the shore by way of 
a pretty little steep narrow gorge, with 
shrubs up each side, where, from a tent and 
from nooks in the cliffs, they all bathed and 
picniced. The two boys were the mother’s 
family, and her husband was dead. The 
boys’ daily amusement consisted of going out 
with the farmer’s carts into the fields, walks 
in the woods, and games in the farm 
buildings. 

They had never been forbidden to go 
alone to the cliffs two miles away, but they 
had a vague idea that, if they asked if they 
might go, they might be forbidden, probably 





would be. So, without asking, and with 
their consciences free from more than a very 
dim sense of disobedience, one day they 
turned their steps along the path to the cliff- 
field, so-called because the cliff there was 
famous for its height: it was over two 
hundred feet. 

To the misery their mother would have 
had, had she known what they were about, 
these two happy boys never gave a thought. 
Had they done so for a second, they would 
probably have turned back. Away they 
went, picking blackberries and _ leisurely 
sauntering on in the breeze and the sun 
full of spirits. And why should they not ? 
They half felt themselves quite old enough 
to be trusted. They ran after butterflies, 
pulled flowers, whistled, climbed fences, 
jumped ditches, and had quite a feast of 
the blackberries ; who could say that going 
to the cliffs was wrong, unless to be happy 
was wrong ? 

“It is high,” exclaimed the younger boy, 
when they had reached the cliff-head, a little 
frightened and half shrinking back and 
pressing his brother’s hand. 

“High, do you call it?” the elder boy 
replied, with a certain pride in his superior 
nerves. He was of the great age of eleven 
years and his mother’s right-hand man. 
His brother was but eight. 

“Not very,” the lesser man responded, 
suppressing his timidity and showing a rather 
serious content in his brother's superior 
knowledge. But in spite of all his attempt 
to seem manly, that brother felt that he was 
unworthily frightened. 

His brother would make his nerves stronger, 
as he had already done with the cows in the 
shed, and up the trees, in the orchard, and in 
the sea, which felt “rather cold,” the little 
man had said. 

“T could go there,” the bigger boy bravely 
said, loosing the smaller hand in his and 
advancing two or three steps. The younger 
brother timidly followed. All his proper 
and beautiful love of being brave was upon 
him. Every bit of nervousness was reso 
lutely repressed. He would not be frightened. 
He would be a man. 

All very good when wise heads take the 
lead. But though love enough was in the 
young leader of bravery, he had not lived 
quite long enough in the world to be very wise 
yet. His tenderness would have done any- 
thing rather than wilfully hurt a hair on his 
little comrade’s head. But he understood 
so little yet, and especially about what he 
was doing. He thought he was “making a 
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man of him.” His brother and he stood one 
before the other and looked out over the sea. 

A gust of wind swept the hill. The little 
man’s straw hat was almost in the air. He 
put up his hand to catch at it, the feet 
lost a little of their hold, on the short smooth 
burnt-up turf which was beneath them, and 
slipped. He tried to recover himself ; as he 
did so he lost his balance and fell on his 
back. Hurriedly his brother stepped for- 
ward to grasp him, and in doing so lost his 
own foothold, slipped and fell. 

By their walk up the slopes of short 
scorched grass, the soles of their boots had, 
all unknown to them, become smooth and 
bright as a polished mahogany table-top. 
They both continued slowly catching at the 
grass and slipping. 

“Claw at the ground,” said the bigger 
boy eagerly, as soon as he had breath enough 
to speak. But his little brother was too 
frightened to hear him or to do anything but 
scream. The little nerves he had, so brave 
in repression, had all given way. 

The position was terrible, and the bigger 
boy saw it. The younger one hed little 
more idea than that he was tumbling; his 
brother saw where. 

The older child sees what the younger does 
not see, and the parent sees what the older 
child does not see, and God sees what even 
parents do not see; He sees everything. 

As he lay clinging to the earth and letting 
himself down towards his brother, the bigger 
boy could see, just below them both, the clear 
edge of the cliff against the blue sea. 

“Oh, do hold on! and dig your fingers 
in!” he pleaded. 

By this time some little projecting lump 
of earth had caught an elbow or a heel of the 
lesser boy, and the wind swept his hat clean 
through the air over the edge of the cliff. 

A few minutes before this a labourer, cut- 
ting clover for the horses in a distant field, 
had caught sight of the two boys climbing to 
their dangerous position on the cliif brow, 
and, leaving his work, ran as if for his life. 
As he ran he had seen them both disappear 
and feared that he might have to run back 
and down to the shore through the gorge, or 
to get some way down the cliff, to find them 
both dead at the bottom. When he reached 
the smooth, sweeping, grassy slope which 
rose gently up from a great sweep round 
the cliff brow, finding that his boots slipped 
and hindered him, he hurriedly slipped them 
off and ran barefoot till he reached about 
where he had seen the two boys disappear, 
and, panting and sweating, he hurried about 
XVI—44 





in search of them before going below ; and 
he found them by the sight of the hat just 
blowing out into the air and sinking down 
over the cliff. They both lay on their backs, 
one just above the other, in a scooped-out 
hollow which sloped down sharply towards 
the sea. Years before, a piece of the cliff- 
front had slipped away there, leaping down 
the face of it to the shore, two hundred feet 
| below. The rains had washed the slopes of 
the hollow smooth, and short grass had 
grown in its soft, loose surface. 

| How they had managed to stop where they 
were seemed a miracle to the man. But 
getting them out, that seemed a still greater 
miracle. The least movement, and they 
might finish their slip on the slope and be 
lost. 

“Ay, dear! ay, dear! Keep quiet, young 
gentlemen,” he exclaimed, amazed and dis- 
tressed, as he reached the edge of one side 
of the hollow, hurriedly unfastening twe 
straps buckled round his knees and one round 
his waist. ‘“ Keep still ; don’t move for the 
life of you.” 

He was within two arms’ length of the 
lesser boy, who lay upon his back, pale as 
_the chalk on the edges of the hollow, grip- 

ping the ground with his hands. Buckling 
| his three straps together and making a slip 
loop of the buckle end of one of them, he 
| cast it over the boy’s head, the only thing he 
could get a hold of, and now the wind had 
| blown the hat off it, he could do that very 


| well. It was a painful thing to do, but what 
lof that? It was all that he could think of. 


| He drew the strap ; it was not a question of 
pain or comfort, but of life and death. The 
boy did not scream. 

“Put your heels in, my boy,” he said, as 
he thought of lightening the strain on the 
child’s neck. 

Tenderly, the little fellow was drawn up 
the edge of the slope. At every movement, 
loose pieces of the chalk rolled down and 
leaped into the silent depths below. 

When he had landed the first boy and had 
hurriedly carried him a little way inland, he 
threw his strap to the older one, and bade him 
put his arm through the slip-loop of the strap 
up to his shoulder, and so with the boy’s 
help and a little tact he raised him up ; and 
the two were both in safety again. 

What I want you to see by all this is the 
value of a mother’s wisdom and love. Had 
that been with them, they would never have 
gone into such danger. Had they even cared 
to think what it would have them do, they 
would not. But forgetting their mother’s 
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eare, they got into this trouble and dan- 
ger. The instincts of boys thrilled in them ; 
the instincts of a parent thrilled in their 
mother, and both were of God, and so were 
beautiful and good. But each was made for 
the other: the instincts of the boys for their 
mother to be proud of, and to guide and 
keep ; and the instincts of the mother for the 
boys to be grateful for, and to honour and 
obey. Children’s impulses, even when they 
are very simple and very good, are never 
safe save under the control of the wiser wisdom 
and older love of the parents God has given 
them. 


As the two boys went home they felt sick | 


and weary with fright and remorse. They 
had lost the great peace which boys have 
who love God’s law. 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Thine is a path that leads to God.” 
Lesson : John ix. 1—7. 

Text: “Great peace have they which love thy law.” 


You saw the value to children of grown- 
up strength, and wisdom, and love, when that 
labourer saved those two thoughtless boys in 
their peril on the edge of the cliff by the sea. 
At the thought of children’s danger, the 
inner room of any man’s heart is opened, 
and a kind of wisdom comes out which is 
only born of the oldness of love. But whilst 
it may in a measure be in any man towards 
any child he sees in danger, it is best, and 
fullest, and strongest, when it is in a parent 
out of fear for an own child. 

I will tell you another sea-side story, which 
will show you what hearts of wisdom and 
love are, what beautiful child-saviours are 
the parents God has given you. 

My stories this month are all stories of 
the sea, for I am writing them among chil- 
dren paddling, and bathing, and fishing at 
the sea-side, and I want you when you are 
by the sea, amid its tempting pleasures and 
great dangers, to trust your parents. 

It was late in the morning, and when bath- 
ing was all over for the day, that a father and 
his boy obtained permission to use one of the 


vans that stood on the shore empty and | 
The shore just | 


waiting for the morrow. 
where the vans stood was of gravel, and was 
rather steep at first, then it ran level, and was 
just a place where a boy could swim and 
a man could walk, and dip, and plunge. 
The sea was bright and smooth, with just a 
gentle, sluggish swell upon it. 

The bath was nearly over when, by a 
chance turn of the head, the father observed 
a singular height of water making its slow 


| and terrible way towards the shore. In ten 


seconds it would be upon them He hastily 
seized his boy’s arm, and made for the van 
as fast as moving in water would permit ; 
but before it was reached the huge wave was 
up with them. If he could have thrown his 
boy on to the shore he would have done 
so to make him safe. But love in this 
| world has not half the power it would like. 
| The beginning of the black water-wall that 
| was on them at once lifted him up off his 
feet, and rushed him headlong forward in be- 
tween the vans, which a moment before had 
been three feet above the water-level. 

In the wild rush, the boy was at once 
under water, gripped firmly by his arm by 
the father with his left hand. He would 
| rather have been drowned a score of times 
| than have let that little fellow go. 

By the front of the deluging wave, they 
were being carried past the vans right on 
towards the higher shore ; when, thinking of 
| the terrible out-suck there would be when 
the wave was thrown back and swept down 
the slope into the sea again, the father with 
one eager reach seized a spoke of a van- 
wheel, as he was being borne away past it, 
gripped it firmly, drew himself closer, sharply 
' took a long breath, and prepared to hold on 
' till the wave had reached its farthest point and 
returned—drawing his writhing boy nearer 
and nearer to him, lest he should lose hold of 
him, and folding him to his chest, as if to 
comfort him with the feeling that his father 
was there. 

The wave rushed on its tremendous way, 
and in less time than it takes me to tell, rose 
high over their heads, over the wheel tops, 
flooding through the van, and breaking high 
in on the strand, where the boats were drawn 
up at rest, in dull, surging roar. The father 
‘heard nothing, saw nothing, felt nothing, 
' but that naked body against his chest, the 
| spoke of that wheel, which stood between 
them both and death, and the sore heart 
within him which questioned whether, having 
got hold, he should have strength and stay to 
keep it. His care was hardly for himself ; 
it was for the small body he was holding so 
close to him. 

When the wave returned, it seemed as if 
all the gravel of the shore was flying and 
galloping back with it. Gravel was flung 
against his shins; his foothold sank away ; 
the van moved slowly down the moving 
slope. It seemed as though the earth was 
moving under him. 

One great sob and he was in the air again. 
The grip had not failed ; the exhausted boy 
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was saiely folded in his father’s arm. The 
struggle was over. Lower and lower sank the 
water, and higher and higher out of it stood 
the man and his child in the bright, beautiful 
sun, fear and sickness and a yawning watery 
grave passed. Death had been, and by that 
father’s wisdom, and love, and power it was 
conquered. 


When the little collapsed limbs had fully | 


recovered consciousness, the boy found him- 
self shivering and vomiting salt water, lean- 
ing in the corner of the van where a few 
minutes before he had so quickly and joy- 
ously undressed. As they two passed slowly 
home the fishermen were giving a look to 
their boats. After a cup of hot coffee and a 
rest at a tent by the pier, he walked away, 
little the worse, to his lodgings on the cliff, to 
tind everybody talking about the extraor- 
dinary wave that had just broken in the 
shore. No deafening cheers rent the air at 
that father’s conduct ; and why should there 
have been any stir? He did only what he 
had been taught of God. No grandeur of 


fathers’ or mothers’ hearts is anything but a | 


gift from heaven. All glory of children in 
fathers and mothers should be glory to God. 

That father never hears, even, of “an 
extraordinary wave ” without feeling a little 
weaker, and memory retracing its steps to 
that brief, terrible wrestle with in-rushing 
and out-rushing death in the sea when the 
now young man was a growing child. As 
for the memory, he has no thought but of the 
horribleness of all his life since that day had 
he not saved his child. 

You little folks do not know what won- 
derful things God gives you in father and 
mother ; and nobody seems to have thought 
it is worth your while to study them. You 
go to school to learn your multiplication 
table, your history, and geography, but 
teachers are not struck with the importance 
of your understanding the wonderful souls 
with which God has peopled your home. He 
made them for you thousands of years ago. 
Of all the pleasing things in the world they 
are most pleasing to God, and most like God. 
There is not a beautiful soul in His crea- 


tion but is a little like them. Both to- 
gether they are His own image. Dangers 


to their children are stronger than their own 


in your heart, which may be heaven upon 
earth in you, will always be empty if you 
dishonour such goodness. 

“Honour thy father and thy mother;” 
this is the law of Him who made father and 
mother. ‘Great peace have all they that 
keep thy law.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Two little pilgrims.” 
Lesson : John viii. 46—50. 
Text: ‘‘Great peace have they which keep thy law.” 


By this time you will have seen that the 
value of parents to their children is in their 
superior wisdom, and love, and power. That 
same God who says to children, ‘ Honour 
them,” made them wise, and loving, and 
powerful, on purpose to have the care of chil- 
dren. Had He not made them so, He would 
never have given children the law, “‘ Honour 
thy father and mother.” 

Because He has made parents’ hearts so 
tender, and yearning, and sensitive as He 
has, it is right that He should protect them 
from the pains they could feel, for it is a 
base and shameful thing to hurt such hearts 
as theirs. They are not children’s police- 
men, or magistrates, caring only for laws 
and not for children. When they say, “ Don’t 


| go to that cliff,” “Don’t bathe twice a day,” 


they are putting out their heart to protect 
you from harm, just as they would put out 


_ their hands to protect you from a blow or to 
seize the rein of a runaway horse to stop it 


| from running over you. 


dangers, and they will give their time, | 


thought, and life a ransom for them. Do 
you not see why you should think of them, 
admire and love them, honour and obey them ? 


God has so made 
them that the thought of what would hurt 
you isall misery to them. Their love can 
know pains which are sharper than knives, 
and more burning than fire; and because 
obedient, even thoughtless children, can in- 
flict such pains on them, children are com- 
manded to “ honour” them. 

But still more was God thinking of the 
children themselves when He gave the com- 
mand. So little and weak they are, and 
know and understand so little of evils and 
dangers, that He sets over them wiser heads 
and stronger limbs, all moved by a great love. 

That you may see wisdom and love and 
power without authority and think of them 
alone, I will tell you about these good things 
in one not a parent. What happened was at 
the sea-side, on a wide sea-wall. It ran alittle 
way out from the land into the sea where the 
ships were. It stood up out of the blue water 


Yet some children wound them and grieve | about as high as the wall of aroom. There 


them. 
that is as foolish as it is wrong. 


Don’t you be among these. 
The place 





To do} was no rail along it. 


It was a place that 
children were forbidden to go to, because it 
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was very unsafe for them. I don’t know 
whether the particular little person I am 
about to tell you of had been forbidden to 
go; but, if she had been, she shrugged her 
hittle shoulders and thought to herself that 
it was not for people, who were themselves 
frightened to go, to forbid one like her who 
was not at all frightened, to have just a peep. 
The waves around it spread themselves so 
prettily in the shining sun and the boats 
went gliding by. Why should nurses inter- 
fere with her? What did clever little girls 
like her want with nurses and people’s “ No, 
you must not”? Perhaps she fancied that 
she had taken care of herself all these years, 
why could she not do so for a few minutes 
on that wall there? Old enough to have a 


parasol, she surely was old enough to keep | 


from falling into the water. 

She was a dear little child and a very good 
ene too, though now and then there would 
come over her a feeling that people’s inter- 
ference with her was a very great annoyance. 

So this small champion of her own power 
to take care of herself mounted the two 
steps on to the wall and walked along it, 
watching the waves mounting a little way up 
its sides, and then sinking back into the sea, 
and the pretty boats bobbing about. It was | 
so lovely. 

It never occurred to her little head that 
iron rings were fixed in the great stones of 
the wall, as a part of the fittings for the 
ships which came alongside it to unload. | 
But while she walked along, gladdening her | 
little eyes with the sight of sparkles on the 


waters, and the pretty brown boats with | 


their bright red seats riding at anchor, an 
iron ring tripped her up; she stumbled, 
screamed a little scream, and went headlong 
through the air splash into the water. 
Interference with her to prevent her going 
on to the wall would have seemed just then 
a most merciful and acceptable sort of kind- 
ness to her. Having her own way seemed a 


dreadful thing now that she was down strug- | 


gling in the water, as it flashed into her mind 
there was nobody with her to save her. Her 
good little soul was all anguish and regret. 
Happily, but all unknown to the little 
lady, there had stood at the land end of the 
wall, with a dim sense of the wrong and 
daring of a little child going along there, and 
a half-feeling that he might be wanted, a 
grand, shagg zy water-dog. From the mo- 
ment after he had seen her mount those two 
steps, he had stood with his two hind feet on 
the ground, his two fore feet on the top 
step, calm and watchful as the life-guard 


that he was, following with an eager look the 
little damsel going “her happy way under 
that dainty parasol of hers. He was fond 
of children, and very sagacious and strong. 

As the child went on, he was contented 
to be within sight, watching in silence with 
every muscle ready. Instantly that the 
little foot tripped, and at a pace which a 
bullet could scarcely have passed, the dog 
bounded to the spot, dropped himself care- 
fully down after the child, with a little 
splash that thrilled on the girl’s ear just as 
she came struggling up to the surface again 
from the overhead plunge of her fall. He 
seized her by the arm, lifted her head and 
shoulders above the water, and, in a vic- 
torious headlong course, swam straight away 
for the shore. 

He did not try to scale the wall he had 
jumped ; that would have been useless. He 
/made round the head of the wall towards 
| where he knew that the shore was low and 
| where people and the houses were. 

“There's a dog!” the people looking out 
| to sea exclaimed as the dog came in sight. 
“Why, he’s got a child!” they added. 

The dog vigorously paddled himself for- 
ward in the greatest delight of his life. It 
| was worth being a dog to be able to do this. 
| He was soon on the shore and landed his 
burden ; a little crowd gathered round him, 
| everybody patted him, “everybody praised 
/him. But he took no notice of their pats 
| and praises, only shaking his rough body of 
the water, flinging the great drops on the faces 
and clothes of all who were near, and look- 
ing eagerly to be sure that his burden was 
| alive and all right, and as they led her away 
|to her home and he saw her walking, a 
delirium of gladness was upon him. He 
barked and bounded backward and forward 
as if he could not be glad enough that the 
little adventurer was safe. And the dog 
went home, and days after they pinned a 
life-saver’s medal to the collar on his threat. 

Now you can see the golden value to a 
child of superior wisdom and love and power 
even as itis in a dog. How much more 
beautiful and precious is it when it is the 
crown of father and mother, daily using 
itself in things great and small to save 
children from want, from danger, and from 
pain! Parents are wisdom, love, and power, 
giving their law that (as the Commandment 
has it) children’s days may be long in the 
land which the Lord their God gives them. 
It was to give peace that He gave that law, 
“Children, obey your parents ;” and “Great 
peace have all they that love to keep it.” 




















I.—HOME NOTES. 
MINISTERS’ VACATIONS. 


HOLmayr time has come, and we are all discuss- 
ing our own holidays and those of others, of 
ministers in particular. In America and in England 


a good deal has been written on the subject during the | 
last few weeks. Thechurches in both countries have | 
a grievance, but the complaints are exactly opposite. | 


Over there the ministers, it is said, take too long 
vacations, go to Europe for several months, and 
leave their work at a standstill. No less than one 
hundred and twenty-six ministers sailed for Europe 
from New York on a single Saturday, and seventeen 
places of worship are closed for the summer. 


on the other hand, the complaint is that ministers | 


will not take a proper rest during their vacation, 
that they will preach while they are away from their 
own pulpits, thus spending as much strength as they 
gain. Of course, to work in this way is a sad mis- 
take, but too often it is unavoidable. Men are not 
anxious or eager to spend their vacation Sundays in 
the pulpit; but unless they did so and earned a few 
pounds, they could not afford to leave home at all, 
and would have to spend the holiday there, in the 
midst of the heat and noise of a great town. The 
fact is that the churches should do their part, and 
see that their minister gets a rest as well as a change. 
To preach two old sermons a week while he is away 
from home may not exhaust his vitality, but he 
would come back infinitely fresher in body and mind 
if his Sundays were spent in the pew and not in the 
pulpit. 


METHODIST REUNION. 


The question of Methodist Reunion has been very 
carefully discussed in the Wesleyan Conference, and 
though at first sight the decision of the assembly 
may seem somewhat disappointing to those who 
hoped that Churches already one in spirit would 
soon be one in organization as well, when they con- 
sider the matter more carefully, they may find cause 
to alter their first opinion. The Conference acknow- 
ledged with sincere gratitude all the feelings of sym- 
pathy and friendliness recently expressed by other 
Methodist Churches, while it at the same time de- 
cided that it was not advisable to strive for organic 
unity at present. If nothing else had followed, that 
would indeed have been a very trivial result of a 
movement that has already succeeded in enlisting so 
much zeal and devotion. But the Conference did 
not stop there. It passed a resolution of the most 
practical kind, appointing a committee ‘‘ to consider 
and report as to the way in which the waste and 
friction in the actual working of the various sections 
of the Methodist Church may be lessened or pre- 
vented.’’ Here, after all, is the heart of the prob- 
lem. It is in the multiplication of weak Churches, 
in denominational jealousy and sectarian rivalry, 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


Here, | 


that the curse of separation is really felt. If this evil 
could once be dealt with, other details would be of 
| little importance. Outward union might not be the 
| true way to unity, and we all know that often the 
| surest method of victory is to divide forces ; but then 
| they must have one flag, one spirit, and one Leader. 





FREE DINNERS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


| Mrs. Pennington’s pathetic and powerful appeal 
| for the half-starved children in our schools, which 
was published in the Sunpay Macazrne for July and 
August, needs but a very few words to commend it 
| to the sympathy and support of our readers. The 
| School Board system has given us a terrible revela- 
It has shown 
that thousands of children are actually in want 
of one good meal a day—that it is no unusual 
thing for one hundred or two hundred children in 
a school to be continually in a half-starved state, 
stunted in body and mind by the lack of sufficient 
food. Now the Free Dinner Fund, for which Mrs. 
Pennington pleads, is doing all that it can with the 
means at its disposal to cure these terrible evils. It 
has established dinners in connection with twenty- 
one Board Schools. At some centres the dinners are 
given every day; at others, two or three times in a 
week ; but in these cases the meal is more solid and 
specially nourishing. Altogether during last year 
70,406 dinners were supplied, not indiscriminately, 
but according to need—to the children of widows 
with small earnings, to those whose fathers were out 
of work, sometimes where there was sickness in the 
home, and sometimes when the children themselves 
had been ill and needed nourishing food, which their 
parents were too poor to obtain. It is wonderful to 
see how much benefit the children have received. 
| For them, and for their teachers too, life becomes a 
| new thing. We have tried to teach when we ought 
to have set ourselves to feed, and, of course, our work 
has been largely thrown away ; it has caused untold 
suffering through over-pressure, which in nineteen 
cases out of twenty means under-feeding. When 
once the children get enough, even just enough to 
eat, their brain becomes clearer, their minds more 
active, and they are more orderly and obedient too. 
The dinners act like a charm ; that is the experience 
of all who see the results of this work. Mrs. Pen- 
nington and her friends have done much already, 
but there is a great deal more that ought to be done, 
and they must have generous help. They ought not 
to have to ask for it twice. Subscriptions should 
be sent through the Treasurer, H. E. Allen, Esq., 
44, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, 
N.W.., or to the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Penning- 
ton, 5, Alexander Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


| tion of poverty, suffering, and need. 





COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


Side by side with this effort we may mention 
another for sending London children to get a fort- 
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night’s holiday in the country. Since the Children’s | opinion might be indefinitely multiplied. As to the 
Country Holiday Fund was started in 1884, the | direct work done by Tonic Solfa teachers the most 


Society has sent twenty thousand children to enjoy 
themselves in the fresh and health-giving air of 
field, and lane, and common. The day’s excursion, 
which is the only pleasure known to many of these 
little ones, too often does them as much harm as 
good, The wild excitement and the rush and the 
fatigue exhaust rather than recruit, and when they 
come back home again they have but caught a 
glimpse of that mysterious unknown world that lies 
beyond the dark smoke of the town. But when it 
comes to spending a fortnight in a real country 
home, when they go to sleep in the hush of the 
evening and wake with the fresh stir of the dawn, it 
is a very different thing for them. They learn to 
enjoy the interests and pleasures of children, so 
natural to them all and yet so unknown ; they launch 
out into a new life and make new friends, and get to 
know something of a world beyond one or two hot 
rooms and a crowded noisy street. Where the 
parents can help to bear the expense they are ex- 
pected to do so, and very willing as a rule they are. 
Last year nearly £2,000 was contributed in this way. 
sut their savings have to be supplemented, and now 
is the time to help. Contributions may be sent to 
the Hon. A. Lyttelton, at the offices of the Fund, 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 


THE PROGRESS OF TONIC SOLFA. 


During the last three months many articles have 


appeared in newspapers and magazines giving a | 


survey of the advance of music in England. We 
have been struck by the absence, from almost all, 
of any recognition whatever of the movement which 
has done more than all other agencies put together 
to make music and its easy study a delight in the 
homes and schools of the country. The story of 
Mr. Curwen’s life and noble labours in this cause 
was fully told, soon after his death, in our own 
pages ; and we have often given short particulars of 
what Tonic Solfa has done for the religious and 
philanthropic movements of the period. But the 
present seemed a fitting time for some short outline 
of its advance. In response to our application Mr. 
J. Spencer Curwen, the President of the Tonic Solfa 
College, has sent us the following, which we gladly 
lay before our readers :—‘‘ It is somewhat difficult 
to give any precise information as to the extent to 
which the Tonic Solfa system is at present used. It 
should be borne in mind that the fruits of the labours 
of Tonic Solfa teachers are two-fold: they make 
singers who continue to sing from the letter notation, 
and to an enormous extent they train singers who 
pass into the ranks of the old notationists. This last 
fact is now well understood by the leading choir- 
masters of the country. Mr. Ebenezer Prout says 
that ‘Tonic Solfaists make the safest and surest 
readers of the old notation.’ Mr. Stockley, choir- 


master of the Birmingham Musical Festival, says : 
‘I get the best readers for my societies from students 
of the Tonic Solfa system.’ 


Such expressions of 





imposing results are in the elementary schools. The 
latest Government returns show that between 
12,000 and 13,000 schools in England, Wales, and 
Scotland employ Tonic Solfa, as against 2,000 which 
employ the staff notation, and 17,000 which sing by 
ear. The system is being taught in almost every 
training college in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
is spreading rapidly in Canada, two professional 
teachers having been sent out there during the 
past year. In New South Wales it has been 
adopted in the schools for twenty years. Mission- 
aries are employing it in India, China, South Africa, 
Madagascar. The philanthropic agencies at home 
use it exclusively ; every year the orchestra at Exeter 
Hall is filled many times over with children from 
refuges, reformatories, training ships, &c., who sing 
by its means. Nor is Tonic Solfa confined to simple 
music. Several Solfaists have been elected to scholar- 
ships at the Royal College of Music, have taken 
music degrees at the Universities and are winning 
popular applause as concert singers. The prejudice 
of the musical profession is rapidly giving way. 
Among those who have declared themselves in 
favour of the system are Mr. Barnby, Dr. Stainer, 
Sir Robert Stewart, Mr. Ebenezer Prout, Mr. Henry 
Leslie, Mr. Carl Rosa, Sir George Elvey, Mr. Ran- 
degger, the late Mr. Brinley Richards, and musical 
scientists like Professor Helmholtz of Berlin, Lord 
Rayleigh, Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., and Mr. Sedley 
Taylor. Mr. Curwen asserted no monopoly in the 
Tonic Solfa notation ; he invited all persons freely to 
use it; and although for many years few ventured 
to do so, the annual issue of Tonic Solfa literature 
by Church publishers, music houses, and various 
agencies is now voluminous. The leading hymn tune 
and chant books of all bodies from Roman Catholics 
to Unitarians are issued in letters, and every music 
printer in the three kingdoms now possesses a fount 
of Tonic Solfa type for striking off copies to mect 
the demand of Sunday and day school festivals, 
choral societies and glee clubs. There can be no 
doubt that the national ear for music has vastly im- 
proved during the last twenty years, and this must be 
largely due to the tuning process that has gone on 
under Tonic Solfa teachers.”’ 


A MILLIONAIRE’S ADVICE. 


Mr. Carnegie seems to be one of the few men who 
can preach and practise with equal energy. He 
made a great fortune in America, and is now setting 
himself to spend it in the most useful way. He has 
just given £50,000 to establish a Free Library in 
Edinburgh, and has already founded four similar 
institutions in other towns. But his words have 
won as much attention as his deeds. He actually 
confesses that he believes the day will come when a 
‘‘man who dies rich will die disgraced ;’’ and he 
asserts that ‘‘ to leave wealth to a child is to gratify 
the vanity of a parent, and is in no degree for the 
welfare of the child.’’ This is an ideal of life which 
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That men 


is more Christlike than it is popular. 
who are rich should become poor that others through 
their poverty may become rich is a more literal fol- 
lowing of the Lord Jesus than is likely to become 


common. But there is a further step in the Chris- 
tian life than even the emptying of the purse, viz. 
the way in which it is filled. To distribute the gain 
of ill-paid labour is only restoring what has been 
wrongfully taken. The kingdom of God is not in 
*‘ eating and drinking,” nor is it in giving gold; it 
is ‘‘in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” To incorporate love of neighbour in every 
relation of life is more than gifts. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 


The French mob dearly loves a melodramatic hero, 
but if sober and sensible people tolerate General 
Boulanger’s proceedings much longer, there will be 
a terrible reckoning to pay, and that before long. 
He is causing disorder at home and danger abroad. 
Any day may bring a war or a revolution. That he 
should have dared to challenge M. Ferry to fight a 
duel shows that he is as wicked as he is ambitious. 
The terms of the challenge made it clear that the 
combat was not ‘‘ an affair of honour,”’ as duelists 
call their encounters. It was but too evident that 
the General was bent upon inflicting death or deadly 
injury upon a rival who stands in the way of his 
hopes. If M. Ferry were killed, or even if he could 
be put out of the way for a time, supreme power 
would be more easily won. A rash word gave the 
opportunity, and the General seizedit. Happily, 
M. Ferry and his friends had sense enough to decline 
a challenge on such terms, and for the time the peril 
is atanend. But what is to become of political life 
in France if a statesman is always to be exposed to 
such risks as these? It must demoralise the whole 
tone of public life; an inferior class of men will come 
to the front, without principles, without brains, and 
without opinions, by force of sheer brutality. It is 
often said that duelling acts as a salutary check upon 
violence and rudeness in society ; that does not seem 
to be the experience of France, and even if it were, 
the remedy would still be worse than the disease. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MONEY AND MEN. 


Missionary enthusiasm is certainly not on the de- 
cline, but unfortunately the income of several mis- 
sionary societies fails to keep pace with their needs. 
They have men but no money, workers ready and 
eager to set out, but without the means of carrying 
on the campaign. The Baptist Missionary Society 


have actually felt bound in common honesty to decline 
offers of service from specially suitable volunteers 
till the balance of their debt is paid off, and the 
Church Missionary Society, though in a position of 
comparative freedom, are compelled to draw atten- 


| already, but their number should increase. 





tion to their pressing needs; the Committee have been 
accepting candidates in excess of the number pro- 
vided for in the annual Budget, and must have in- 
creased support if they are to keep out of debt. As 
they point out, the society at a time like this spe- 
cially needs men and women who can provide for 
their own maintenance while in the mission field, 
soentailing no burden of personal expenses on the 
funds of the mission. Some are able to do this 
The 
wealthy as well as the poor should take their part in 
practical mission work. 


SIR JOHN KIRK'S RESIGNATION. 

Ever since Sir John Kirk first settled at Zanzibar, 
his name has been familiar to all those who watch 
with interest and hope the growth of Christian civi- 
lisation in Africa. As her Majesty’s Consul, he 
has had of course very important and difficult duties 
to discharge, especially since a resolute attempt has 
been made to put down the slave trade on that coast; 
but his services to the missionary and the explorer, 
from the time of Livingstone onwards, have been 
greater still, and it is not too much to say that 
‘*his house was the point at which they bade fare- 
well to civilisation, and the goal at which those who 
entered Africa from the West Coast aimed.’? He 
has done splendid work out there, and it will be 
hard to find a suitable successor—a shrewd, prac- 
tical man, who understands how to deal with native 
authorities and European representatives, and is at 
the same time in full and complete sympathy with 
all the Christian enterprise which now takes Zanzi- 
bar for its centre and starting-point. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN TONGA. 


Sir Charles Mitchell, the Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, has sent home his report on the 
recent disturbances in Tonga. As most people ex- 
pected, the king and his prime minister, Mr. Shir- 
ley Baker, come out of the inquiry very badly. It 
is proved beyond all doubt that persecution has 
existed to a shameful extent, and that the chiefs, 
without express orders indeed, but knowing that they 
were carrying out the wishes of the king, compelled 
their people to leave the Wesleyan Church and to 
join the so-called Free Church set up by the king 
and his adviser. As to the attack upon Mr. Baker, 
Sir Charles Mitchell declares that the Wesleyans 
had nothing to do with it, so the monstrous violence 
that followed on the part of the prime minister and 
his allies has not the slightest justification. The 
Commissioner says that the evidence before him 
would justify him in applying the power he pos- 
sesses ‘‘to prohibit a British subject who is dan- 
gerous to the peace and good order of the Western 
Pacific from residing within such limits as may be 
deemed advisable,’’ but he refrains from using his 
authority, in the hope that Mr. Shirley Baker may 
take warning and mend his ways. The king con- 
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sents to proclaim a general amnesty, to put an end 
to the persecution, to secure for his people genuine 
religious liberty, and he also professes his willing- 
ness that the Christian Church in Tonga should 
again be connected with the Wesleyan body else- 
where, if such arrangements can be made. On paper 
the conditions look fairly satisfactory, but it must 
not be forgotten that Mr. Shirley Baker, the cause 
and centre of all the recent troubles, will have to 
carry them out. He must be closely watched, and 
in case of need sternly and sharply dealt with. A 
Christian island must not be forced back into bar- 
barism by a religious renegade. 


AN INDIAN PRINCE AT SALISBURY SQUARE. 


It is not often that the Mission House in Salisbury 
Square entertains princes, and it will be long before 
it welcomes two more interesting visitors than the 
K&nwar and Kanwarani of Kapurthala, who had 
come over with other Indian princes for the Jubilee 
celebrations. The Prince is a Christian himself, and 
his wife is the daughter of a Native minister of emi- 
nence. His faith is a matter not of birth but of 
personal conviction, so that all he has to say upon 
the progress and the work of Christianity in India 
comes with special force. In his very interesting 
address to the committee, he insisted that in India 
the work of conversion must of necessity be harder 
than it is elsewhere. In some countries there is 
practically no religion at all, and the sole obstacle in 
the way of the new faith is the ignorance and the 
brutality of the people ; whereas in India there is an 
old and venerable system, which men inherit from 
their birth and drink in with their mother’s milk. 
And besides this, the sacred books of the land are 
full of high and noble precepts. At first sight there 
seems little to choose between the two systems, and 
it takes long for men to discover that these laws of 
theirs are defective ; that ‘‘ they are laws without a 
divine lawgiver, Christianity without a Christ;”’ 
while the very simplicity of the gospel is a stumb- 
ling-block with those who have always been accus- 
tomed to a complicated and elaborate religious sys- 
tem. It is to be carefully noted that the Prince laid 
the greatest possible stress on the importance of de- 
veloping the native ministry. The distinction which 
is at present made between a European and a Native 
minister is felt, he says, as a grievance. He does 
not urge +hat the distinction should be swept away 
without discrimination and care, but insists that 
when qualifications and training are equal, dif- 
ferences of race should not be allowed to set one in 
« higher and the other in a lower position. His 
plea has all the more weight from its strict modera- 
tion. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. G. M. MURPHY. 


In that vast human wilderness which we call Lon- 
don many a brave and true worker toils on for years 





unheeded and unknown, save by those who live just 
around him. So far as the honour and admiration 
of men are concerned, his work is lost in the dark- 
ness. It was not so with Mr. Murphy, who passed 
away so suddenly, a few days ago, in the very 
thick, as it were, of his many labours. His power 
was impressive and far-reaching. Through the 
whole of South London his influence was felt ; and 
the people loved, honoured, and trusted him. Thirty 
years of noble service had made him a king among 
them, but a king who felt himself the servant, not 
the sovereign, of all. His knowledge of men was 
varied, his sympathies were broad, for he had seen 
many sides of life. He had served in the army. He 
had commanded a convict ship. He had worked as 
a city missionary, first with Angell James of Bir- 
mingham, and then in London, where the greater 
part of his life’s work was dcn>. He was always at 
the front, ready to do or to bear anything. He 
preached total abstinence to the drunkard. He 
slaved on the School Board year after year. He 
took part in great political movements which stirred 
the hearts of the people; he made himself one of 
them. He preached with power, but his work did 
not end in the pulpit. Imitating his Master, Who 
came to seek and to save those that were lost, he 
followed them to their homes, reached and rescued 
them there, in the very depth of shame and vice. 
As Newman Hall said in his funeral sermon, ‘ If 
the Victoria Cross were to come to those who by 
patient, plodding, self-sacrificing toil have rescued 
men and women from spiritual degradation and 
death, then George Murphy would stand in the first 
list of competitors.’? And though the world may 
think lightly of services such as these, they do not 
lose their reward. 


DR. LEWIS EDWARDS. 


Wales has lost one of its noblest leaders, for the 
influence of Dr. Lewis Edwards extended far beyond 
the bounds of the Calvinistic Methodist Church ; it 
has profoundly affected the whole religious life of 
the Principality. In early life he had struck out a 
path for himself, surmounting many obstacles, clear- 
ing away many difficulties, making headway against 
much opposition. His mission in life was to teach 
others, and he was determined to qualify himself 
thoroughly and completely for his calling. After 
struggling for himself, he began to struggle for 
others. He opened a theological college at Bala, 
and when, after a long and anxious period of doubt 
and distrust, he at last brought his opponents to see 
the value and importance of the work to which he 
had given himself, the institution founded in a room 
over an ironmonger’s shop became a centre of intel- 
lectual and spiritual power. There at Bala he 
laboured for fifty years, doing magnificent work, 
whatever a few malignant and narrow-minded eccle- 
siastics may think of it, giving Wales an educated 
ministry, and helping the ministry to make an edu- 
cated Church. 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


&2,485,955. £2,629,814. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON: City Branch—i4, CORNHILL, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM—16, Imperial Chambers B. | EXETER—Queen Street. 
BRISTOL—Small Street. GLASGOW-—32, Renfleld Street. 
CANTERBURY-—St. George’s Street. LEEDS-—9, East Parade. 
DUBLIN—113, Grafton Street. LIVERPOOL—Bank Chambers, 3, Cook St. 
EDINBURGH—123, George Street, MANCHESTER—68, Fountain Street. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO THE ASSURED. 


N 1883—the date of the last Bonus—there remained 





an undivided moiety of Profits amounting to 

£249,515. This large Reserve affords Absolute 

Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in 
interest, which must favourably influence future Bonuses. 
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HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 

their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 

present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 





/ 
DECLARATION OF BONUS, 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
May, 1888. All Policies effected in the year 1887 


an will participate. Va 
Prospectus and Explanatory Leajlet of the Half-Credit 

System may be obtained on application to the Head Office, 

Branch Ojjices, or to any of the Agents. 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary & Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT-H|18 GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H|S GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT— DAVID > DAVIDSON, Esq. 


Poticies in force for about’ - - - - £14,000,000 
Lire INsurANcE and ANNuITYy Funps exceed - 4,250,000 
Receipts of last year, including Annuity Branch, 600,000 

In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the hanes then 
set aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previous 
occasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to provide 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 

In, 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
announcements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on that 
occasion by calc ulating for the future upon 34 per cent. interest only, in place 
of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
by for future security and profit); and at-the same time there was declared a 
Bonus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 

While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUTE 


SECURITY ‘and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 
every hops. of continued success in the future. 


SOME OF THE COMPANY'S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims, paid on proof of death and title. | Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 

Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 

Unintentional error in-proposal _ papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 


does not vitiate the contrags.. , ide for Assured for § years. 
potenti att doattatan , 


Premiums:calcnlated. by halfyears of -age. 


30 CHIEF. OFFICES:— 
LONDON. 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH - 63, Princes Street. 











NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. _ om. 
b - if , With or without Profits. 
y premiums uniform throughout life. The Company’s Compound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years} Bonus system secures to 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of old Policies the full benefit 
payments. of longevity. 





At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus b.ing surrendered) received additions equal to 
80, 99, 192, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 
Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


These Policies receive Bonusat the full rate given to Ordinary Policies payable at death only. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, 
during joint life and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


In the 5 Years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 
1866—1870 - - £10,200 per annum - £101,000 
1871—1875 - - 15,100 - - 140,000 
1876—1880 - . 20,700 - - 195,000 


1881—1885 : 39,800 - - 378,000 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
AnnuAL Income, 1886 - - - - - - £1,231,960 
Paip-up CapitaL, REsERvES, and UNvivipeD Prorir 2,363,907 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at 
the lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES :— 
LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH —64, Princes Street. 
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PREPARED CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX 


“The Household Treasure,’ 
(SPECIALITE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES) 
Is supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. 


HAIR FLUID ioe 


THE AGREEALP LE, 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) ORIGINAL AND 
Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying ES, 4 
the Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and grey- AND ONLY ABSOLUTEIL} 
ness, strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully PREPARED 
improves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair of 
all shades, and keeps . in ~~ ys er aoe E — 
N.B.—lIt is made in three shades, * Light,” “ Dark,” an xtra P ‘ ’ 
Dark,” the last-named being specially alee tohideGreyness when:] Jn Packets, 6d., 3d.,and 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with eac'. 
the Hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recommended. Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingh:im 
It is not a Dye. Bottles, 2s,6d, and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra,from | Borax Book, “Homz anp Hratru anp Beauty,” with Sample 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. } P#cket, free by post for Two Stamps. 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON'S PIANOS, Py [nae [2 








HEAREST Duras.e 


From 35 Guineas upwards. ON SALE, DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 
18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, Ww. Patterns Post Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 
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{ CG il a t 7 { TS 5 RECEIVED FOR MANUFACTURE INTO 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them fora Tweeds, Dress Tweeds, Blankets, Plaids, &-. 


He eee ae eee TS EPILEPSY oe karting | (PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH EXHIBITION.) 


I 

SICKNESS, a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure | New Season’s Circular and Patterns, together with full particulur-» 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for Jon application, In Writing for Patterns, state whether “ for Pri- 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and aj chase” or “for Manufacturing.” We pay Carriage of Wools. 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in full 


It —_ 7% nothing for a trial,and I will cure you: Address A. & J. MACNAUG HTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B 


Dr. H. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon-st., London. 


) LAMPLOUCH’S “SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.” 


A delicious cooling drink is formed by adding. Lampioven'- 
PYRETIC ConcENTRATED Lime Juice Syrup to the water before causin - 
SALINE it to effervesce with the Pyretic Satine. It much refreshc- 
the system. ‘‘A Perfect Luxury.” 
THIRST IS ALLAYED 
in a remarkable manner by LampLovuGn’s Pyretic Satine. It 
controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and all Feverisi. 
Symptoms, and is most efficacious in Headache, Biliousness. 
Vomiting, Constipation, Small-pox, and Eruptive or Skir: 
Affections. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, | 
\ yo’ improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions from the 
{ Na ’ me Stomach and Liver, and at the same time renovating the 
' AYR ome ad . . blood, eradicating Poisonous and Feverish Humours, cooling 
4 SSS” : ; and oxygenating it. 
AAS > “Let Me Have Some Toow 3 Sold by ail Medicine Vendors ; the Saline, 2s. 6d., and the Syrup, 
eee j Z : 1s. 3d. per Bottle, and at 
113, HOLBORN, & 9a, OLD BROAD ST., E.C 


—TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. ’ 
An Tilustrated Guide, Registered (136 } SAMU EL BROTHERS. 
BSS ty eavoo”” Shee bebe BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 














/ 





H. MYERS & Cco., \ for immediate use a very large assortment 


107, 109, & 111, EUSTON ROAD, \/ of BOYS and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
\ will also bé pleased to send, upon application. 

_ LONDON. PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wea: 

Telephone No. 7541. ; 1 of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 


A Business well adapted for Ladies’ Management. Z with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing abou’ 
FIVE COLD MEDALS 


300 Engravings, This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price List=, 
re) RW | 04 "4 'S &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 


Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. RO “ Wear- 
FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





» 





B 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


~ SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
“TAR SUITS.” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


“- T ARE : : 
BN emulation, indigo 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Loxpon, E.C. 


6d., and 1s, Packages. 





Sold Everywhere, in 1d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTA 
POWDER. 








GRATHEFUi.—-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


weer Needhan’s 
vn: Polishing 
<p>", Paste 


The reputation of nearly a century as the Ls Sa preparation for 
ghening sn rye britiensiy, polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, B ITANRTA 
META D, &c. _ Can be obtained etal ene ery where in 6d. and 
Pots ; 2d. iy i Tus, and ld. Cardboard Boxes, 


sore Masers aeters, J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


London Office: 8ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 































A Pure, Soluble, DRY SOAP, in fine powder. Softens Water.| CONSUMERS oFr TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
Lathers freely in Hard Water—Cold Water— ater—Soft Water—Hot Water. FURL BADING LnDe TEA 












Packets, id, and upwards. 











‘SNOSGOH NOdO LSISNI 





1 Bont 
Our Teas are of the highest quality, and are supplied at the 
Wholesale Prices. Write or Samples and contrast with Tea used 
Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Wacking Forts; Dishes, | bitherto, Canrracz Pap ro aut Parts. Prices, 1/8 to 3/- per Ib. 
» Saucepans, and all Domestic Wash ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Bieecernontns Aeterna: tintin Hsing, Reminder -Sieatratantmntnertat Setecetrationt aE 
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qi REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
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LVIBTUE AND CO., LIMITED, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
a ; 

















